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ORANGE COUNTY ORGANIZATION FOR 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


THE ORANGE COUNTY ISSUE OF THE JOURNAL 


Heren Herrernan, Chief, Bureau of Elementary Education, 
California State Department of Education 


For many years, California has been recognized nationally for pro- 
fessional supervisory services rendered to schools through the offices of 
the county superintendents of schools. City school districts have long 
provided administrative and supervisory services through supervising 
principals of individual schools who were relieved of teaching duties 
to give guidance to the staff of the school and through well-qualified 
central office personnel available to the schools as consultants in cur- 
ticulum and guidance. Long after such service was available to city 
teachers, teachers in small towns and in schools situated in the open 
country had no professional assistance in meeting their problems. The 
situation was further complicated by the fact that because of higher 
salaries and more attractive living conditions, the best trained and most 
experienced teachers sought placement in cities. 

Will C. Wood, one of California’s great superintendents of public 
instruction, was deeply concerned about this inequality in supervisory 
service in the schools of California. Through his sound and dynamic 
leadership, the California state legislature in 1921 enacted a law which 
provided for professional service, comparable to that hitherto available 
in cities, through the offices of the county superintendents of schools. 

Although the law has been modified from time to time in the more 
than 30 years since the principle was established, California’s schools 
have benefited from a continuous program of professional direction pro- 
vided at state expense through the county superintendents of schools. 

At the invitation of the Bureau of Elementary Education of the Cali- 
fomia State Department of Education, Linton T. Simmons, Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Orange County, with the assistance of his entire 
professional staff agreed to prepare a series of articles which would de- 
xtibe the operation of services rendered to schools in a typical California 
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county. Because of limitation of space in this Journal, the task became 
one of selecting for presentation those phases of the total program which 
would be of major interest to other counties in the state. 

This issue of the Journal was organized during two long planning 
sessions with the entire Orange County staff. The total program was 
discussed in considerable detail. Subsequent planning was carried on 
with smaller groups by Edith Holsinger, Consultant in Elementary 
Education, Orange County, to whom great credit is due for the com- 
pletion of the project in its present form. Specific contributions of other 
Orange County staff members are acknowledged as they appear in this 
issue. 

This description of a California county’s service to its schools and 
communities will be followed from time to time by similar descriptions 
of how other, more populous or less populous counties meet their prob- 
lems of educational leadership. Orange County is typically suburban 
and is influenced by its mammoth metropolitan neighbor, Los Angeles. 
Although every county in California has unique problems, Orange 
County’s problems are similar to those of other counties that are in 
proximity to a large urban area. 

The Editorial Board is appreciative of the fine professional spirit of 
Mr. Simmons and his staff in preparing the materials incorporated in 
this issue of the California Journal of Elementary Education. In describ- 
ing the Orange County program in considerable detail, they have pro- 
vided a basis of contrast and comparison of immeasurable value to other 
counties in planning and evaluating their services. 











INTRODUCTION 


Linton T. Simmons, Orange County Superintendent of Schools 


Orange County lies along the southern coastal strip of California, 
between Los Angeles and San Diego counties. It is varied in topography 
and climate, with over 40 miles of seashore and an inland area of farm- 
land, rolling hills, and mountains. 

Assets. Orange County ranks among the top counties of the United 
States in agricultural production and is rich in oil reserves. These assets, 
added to business and manufacturing enterprises located in the county, 
make it one of the prosperous counties of the state. With new freeways 
being completed by the state and a fairly adequate railroad system 
available for industry, it appears that its industrial growth will continue 
at a rapid rate. 

Population. According to the federal census, the population of 
Orange County increased 63.7 per cent during the decade 1940 to 1950. 
Reliable estimates place the present population of the county around 
260,000. Some persons who inform themselves of the trends predict that 
a population of 400,000 will be reached by 1960 and that within a 
period of 20 years northern Orange County will be the center of popu- 
lation for the Los Angeles basin. 

Because of its proximity to Los Angeles County, Orange County 
offers its residents the advantages of living in desirable suburban and 
tural areas while owning or working in the business establishments and 
industries of the large cities in the Los Angeles area. 


Scuoort Districr ORGANIZATION 


The public schools of Orange County are organized in 47 school 
districts of the following types: 


Number of Districts ? 
Regular elementary seidinnsas ae 
Union clementary 
City elementary 
Unified 
Union high 
City high 
Junior college 


We OWDH 


‘These figures are for July, 1953. 
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Of the 47 school districts, 14 have fewer than 300 units of average 
daily attendance; included are two one-teacher schools and three two- 
teacher schools. Twelve districts have between 300 and 900 units of 
a.d.a. and the remaining 21 have over 900 units of a.d.a. The average 
daily attendance for 1951-52 for the various levels was as follows: 


Units of a.d.a. 
Kindergarten through eighth grade . ...___-_. 32,858 
Ninth through twelfth grade. «8856 
Thirteenth and fourteenth grades _ 2,486 
Special day and evening classes a 


Wealth. ‘The average wealth of the 47 school districts is considerably 
above the average for the state. The assessed valuations of the districts 
range from approximately $3,500 to over $200,000 per unit of ada. 
Although the great majority of the school districts have sufficient income 
at the present to maintain an adequate educational program, several 
districts of the county are impoverished, due to rapid population growth. 


County School Service Fund. In order to equalize educational op- 
portunities and services throughout the state, part of the apportionment 
of state monies to public education in California is made on an equaliza- 
tion basis and includes what is known as the County School Service 
Fund. With the aid of this fund, each county is enabled to provide 
certain of the specialized services and facilities to small school districts 
that are ordinarily available only to relatively larger units of school 
administration. The county superintendents of schools provide such 
services through staffs of co-ordinators, supervisors, consultants, and 
other specialists. Some of the services provided through the offices of 
the county superintendents of schools are mandatory; others are on 2 
consultant, advisory basis. 


PoLiciEs OF THE OFFICE OF ORANGE County 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


The guiding philosophy that motivates the county superintendent of 
schools and his staff in serving the schools of Orange County is based 
on respect for the abilities and capacities of all school personnel. Pre 
serving the dignity of the individual, no less than respect for the 
autonomy of the school district, is the prime consideration in offering 
assistance and advice to schools in the county. 


The county superintendent of schools and his staff believe that the 
building of high professional morale in a school system starts with the 
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administrator and the teacher. Consequently, administrators and teachers 
are encouraged, advised, and guided toward individual and group 
growth. Every member of the staff is available at all times to any who 
wish advice, help, or just a sympathetic listener. 

Since the county superintendent of schools cannot maintain a direct 
and close relationship with every school district, much of the respon- 
sibility of his office is delegated to staff members who represent him. 
The prime contact between the office of the county superintendent of 
schools and the local school districts is between the chief executive of 
the district or his authorized agent and the representative of the county 
superintendent of schools. In all cases, the members of the superintend- 
ent’s staff are directed to respect the local autonomy of each school 
administrative unit and to act in accordance with policies set up by the 
district governing board or administrator. In general, staff members 
work with a school district by request or invitation of the district ad- 
ministrator. 

It is not the policy for staff members other than an assistant super- 
intendent or the superintendent’s designated administrative assistant 
to accept an invitation to attend any regular or special session of a gov- 
eming board without direct invitation by the district administrator and 
then only with the approval of the county superintendent of schools. 
Neither is it the policy for any staff member to accept an invitation to 
meet with teacher groups in other than educational matters except on 
request by the district administrator. 


ORGANIZATION 

The office of the county superintendent of schools presents a co- 
odinated series of services to education through three divisions, to 
each of which are delegated specific functions. These divisions offer 
(1) instructional services; (2) child guidance and special services; and 
(3) financial, business, and administrative field services. Each division 
is headed by an assistant superintendent, and in general the specific 
types and areas of service offered by each division are those listed. 
Division of Instruction 


Curriculum development and co-ordination 
Supervision of instruction 

General 

Art 

Music 

Speech 

Health 

Physical education 
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Teachers’ institutes, workshops, and in-service training 
Audio-visual and instructional materials 

Teachers’ professional library 

Professional organization sponsorship 

Educational reports, guides, courses of study 

Issuance of diplomas of graduation to elementary schools 


Division of Child Guidance and Special Services 


Child guidance 

School nursing 

Physical examinations 

Health conservation 

Psychological and educational appraisal 
Clinical and audiometric services 
Classes for physically handicapped 
Education of the mentally retarded 
Home instruction 

Attendance supervision and accounting 
Continuation education 

Child welfare 

Educational research, evaluation, testing 
Teacher placement, provision for substitute teachers 
Directories and superintendent’s bulletin 
Textbook requisitions 


Division of Finance, Business, and Administrative Field Services 








School warrants and accounts 
School budgets and budgetary control 
Certification of teachers 
Teacher retirement 
State employees’ retirement 
School elections 
Contract approval 
Transfers and tuition claims 
Ordering school supplies 
Business office co-ordination 
Business research and surveys 
Legislation and legal opinions 
Trustee institutes 
Trade and industrial education and war training programs 
Federal subsidies and subventions 
Building plans 
Annual reports 
County School Service Fund budget 
Mimeographing and supplies for schools 
Advisory services to administrators and governing boards 
Financial problems 
Building programs and surveys 
Pupil transportation 
Boundary changes 
Unionization and unification 
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Responsibility in activities such as furthering public relations, making 
oficial school visits, and parent education is shared by all staff members. 

The pattern of organization is considered to be one that evolves and 
changes according to need. Continuous evaluation of the program of 
service affords insight into problems and needs that can be met more 
effectively, and changes in the program are made when they are thought 
desirable. One factor in such an evolving program is the capitalization 
of skills and competencies of staff members, and the co-ordination of 
these into effective teamwork. This requires close co-operation between 
individuals, and such co-operation in turn requires continuous commu: 
nication between all members of the staff. 
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The aim of the staff of the Orange County superintendent of schools 
is to help provide for every child in every school adequate and progres- 
sively improved educational opportunities. Basic considerations in pro- 
viding such a program are that purposes vary in the lives of individuals, 
that the individual is conditioned by the society into which he is bom 
and lives, and that each individual differs from any other individual. 


The framework for the total program in elementary education may 
be likened to a three-dimensional figure. One dimension, that of indi- 
vidual differences and needs, provides direction for the program. A 
second dimension, the purposes of our society, when added to the first 
dimension, gives surface qualities to the program. A third dimension, 
the learning experiences the school provides, gives substance to the 
program. The three dimensions create a solid framework for an edu- 
cational program that will help each individual develop the facility 
he needs for effective living in the social group. 


In any situation these components vary to produce content in many 
shapes—shapes that influence the experience and understanding of each 
child. An underdevelopment of one dimension has a thinning effect 
and results in a loss of quality. The program of elementary education in 
Orange County is planned and operated so as to keep the three dimen- 
sions in balance. Consideration is given to the relation of each dimension 
to the others and to the relation existing between all three. These rela 
tionships must be such that a balance is maintained, for as any variable 
destroys this balance, a plane is approached and the substance of real 
growth and development is diminished accordingly. 


It is a basic assumption that every person is unique. The needs and 
potentials of each must be considered separately. Teachers require help 
to recognize individual differences in children and to act in terms of 
their implications. Staff members of the county superintendent's office, 
in working with teachers, administrators, or parents, recognize that indi 
vidual differences play an important role in the proceedings. They know 


1 Contributors to this article were the following members of the staff of the Orange County 
superintendent of schools: John D. Hayes, assistant superintendent, Mrs. Evadna Kraus Perry, 
consultant in art education, and Willard H. Saucerman, director of instruction. 
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that differences in abilities, in experiences, in personalities must be 
accepted as one of the bases upon which to plan and build. The first 
dimension, then, represents the individual with his unique qualities, 
needs, and goals. 


The school program must take into account the great variety of pur- 
poses found in children, teachers, parents, and communities. Purposes 
ae determined by giving consideration to the social group of which 
every person is a member, and by relationships between individuals 
and groups. Adequate educational programs can be built only if the 
complexities of these socio-individual relationships are capitalized in 
planning the experiences of individuals and groups. The second dimen- 
sion is thus conceived to be the special purposes and organizations of 
the society, community, state, and nation in which the individual lives 
and grows. 


Those who plan educational experiences must project themselves 
into those experiences in order to bring about changes in the instruc- 
tional program. The third dimension is the series of learning experiences 
st up to further the purposes of the individual and society, thereby 
giving the substance that is essential to the growth and development 
ofeach member of the social group. If the instructional pattern main- 
tins a balance between the parts and the whole, a well-rounded edu- 
ational program develops. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CouNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


In helping to provide a good educational background for the school 
thildren in Orange County, staff members in the office of the county 
uperintendent of schools have certain responsibilities. The tone and 
pattern for staff activities, methods, and objectives are set by the con- 
‘ept of an educational program which adds substance to individual 
evelopment within the framework of our society. The typical plans 
ind projects developed by the staff in co-operation with school admin- 
ttators, teachers, and parents illustrate their activities in this direction. 
longterm planning is basic to the development of a sound program 
if education. Among the procedures used in developing materials, 
methods, and resource guides, particular attention is given to the 
tleased-time” policy. Conferences, workshops, and committee work 
ut among the specific means used to stimulate activity in local groups. 
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Long-term Planning 

Long-term planning is essential to the effective development of pur 

poses. Such planning has the following advantages. 

1. It gives balance to growth and direction to purpose. Individuals 
and groups who determine goals and base action wholly on imme- 
diate needs soon find themselves expending maximum energy with 
minimum return. Growth is a long-term process and must be 
regarded with perspective if action based upon it is to be realistic. 

2. It establishes relative needs. Needs of individuals and groups of 
individuals differ and this may result in momentary conflicts. When 
a long view is taken, it is possible to adjust these varying needs 
so that they are related to each other. 

3. It provides for inter-developmental relations. As one aspect of 
growth is developed over a period, additional needs and purposes 
become apparent. The long-time view allows for evolving patterns 
and full development. 

4. It gives a long view to staff philosophy and activity. Without this 
long view, individual members of the staff, and sometimes the staff 
as a whole, may push one project at the expense of the total pro- 
gram, due to concentration on immediate and pressing needs. Since 
far more opportunities for service exist than can possibly be ful: 
filled, choices must be made in relation to purposes and activities 
based on the long view rather than on an immediate need. Needs 
which fit into the basic pattern of development will give the staff 
as much to do as time and energy will permit. 

5. It provides continuity beyond the individual. A program of action 
based on a long view will be most effective in that it is not whol; 
dependent on the one particular individual who is carrying out 
the program. Changes in personnel are not so likely to disrupt the 
whole program. 

6. It involves parents, teachers, administrators, and community. 
Group participation of all who have an interest in the improvemen! 
of learning experiences for children requires long-term planning 
not only on the part of those who are guiding participation but 
also on the part of those who are involved in the group program. 


Released-time Policy 
Many well-known and conventional activities and procedures are use¢ 
as a basis for working with teachers, school administrators, and parent 
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of school children. One of the most worth-while activities is that of 

utilizing teachers on released time for curriculum development programs. 

In a manner similar to that used in industry for “on-the-job” training, 

groups of teachers are released from classroom responsibilities for sev- 

eral days (four to six) during the year. In this time they work with 
taf! members of the office of the county superintendent of schools to 
develop instructional materials and resource guides and to formulate 
methods of instruction for use in the schools in the county. Thus the 
development of materials and methods to be used in the schools becomes 

a responsibility of those who are to use them. Teachers and adminis- 

trators are potentially creative in planning learning activities based 

upon child growth patterns. This potential should be utilized to its full 
extent. 

Some of the advantages of a released-time policy in developing the 

materials for school use are the following: 

|. Superior guides are developed. ‘Teachers who meet for planning 
and developing teaching guides during periods when they are 
released from other school responsibilities are eager to work to 
the full extent of their capacities and have sufficient time and 
energy to produce guides of superior quality. 

2. Professional growth of teachers is stimulated. Dignity and status 
are given to teachers who produce the materials. Teachers who 
are used as leaders in study groups, subcommittees, and group 
discussions develop leadership ability. Increased responsibility felt 
by teachers taking part results in personal growth. The stimulus 
felt by participants in planning sessions causes them to produce 
improved programs in their classrooms. 

3, Services by consultants are facilitated. Greater opportunities are 
given consultants on the staff of the county superintendent of 
schools to work with teachers on released time. Follow-up is also 
made easier through this method of working. 


Specriric ACTIVITIES 


Many and varied means are used to stimulate interest in developing 
‘good educational program by appealing to school teachers, adminis- 
“tors, and parents. The activities in common use are the following. 
|. Conferences. Among the most important methods of working 
with individuals and with groups representing teachers, adminis- 
trators, or parents is the conference. Staff members from the office 
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of the county superintendent of schools act as leaders or consult 
ants for conferences and group activities that stimulate growth 
on the part of those involved. Conferences are also of very real 
help to staff members since they deal with the problems of children, 
of classroom teaching, and of school administration on a local level. 
2. Panel discussions. Methods and principles of good educational 
practice are often brought home to teachers, parents, or schoo 
administrators through panel discussions. Staff members from the 
office of the county superintendent of schools may be member 
of the panels and are active in the planning. 





3. Institutes. Institutes planned by the county superintendent of 
schools provide a variety of speakers and have the common pur 
pose of stimulating the professional and personal growth of thos 
who attend. 

4. Workshops. Many types of workshops are arranged through the 
staff of the county superintendent of schools. School districts, 
singly or in groups, may ask a consultant to assist in the planning 
The purpose may be that of developing materials for a given grade 
level or subject. Participants may study growth patterns to improve 
their understanding of individual differences, or they may give 
consideration to particular problems of certain children. 

5. Teachers’ committees. Staff members may help to plan and prc 
duce resource guides and teaching materials prepared by teachers 
committees. Examples of such materials prepared by committees 
are resource guides for units or areas of study, a field trip hand 
book, a kindergarten teachers’ guide, a music education guide, : 
quiet-time activities bulletin, reading materials, stories of Orange 
County written by third-grade children for third-grade children 
to use in studying Orange County. The fact that such material 
are planned and produced by teachers plays a large part in insur 
ing their effectiveness in classroom use. 

6. Demonstrations. The staff of the county superintendent of schoo! 
encourages individual teachers to demonstrate before groups ¢ 
other teachers techniques and materials they have found partic 
larly successful. 


Growth of Staff Members 


It is evident that individuals on the staff of the county superintendet 
of schools take an active part in group activities included in the progrtat 
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or improving instruction. However, it would be well to add that each 
nember of the staff is endeavoring to promote his own personal and 
yofessional growth. The superintendent’s office is committed to a 
licy of promoting the growth of its personnel in the following ways: 
|. Attendance and participation in conferences of local, state, and 
national professional organizations 

2. Participation in extension and graduate study programs 

. Initiation and carrying out of pilot studies and research projects 
4. Participation in staff meetings and workshops in which common 


problems are studied and solutions to the problems developed co- 
operatively, 








CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT SERVICES! 


Among the services offered by the Orange County superintendent 
of schools to administrators of school districts are consultant services, 
library services, aid in curriculum building, and the provision of audio- 
visual materials. Consultants work with administrators of the various 
school districts on many common problems. Through this co-operative 
effort the participants extend their understanding of the problems and 
strengthen their confidence in each other. Consultants also work with 
local committees of teachers or with study groups of school principals, 
in area institutes, or with professional organizations. 





Working With Local Committees 


The Buena Park Elementary School District committee is one local 
committee with which consultants from the county superintendent's 
office work. This committee has been in existence for five years and 
has a membership of 50 teachers and three administrators. ‘The mem- 
bers represent various grade levels and are chosen by the teachers within 
the district. A teacher serves as leader of the committee and another | 
as recorder. An administrator of the school district and a consultant from 
the office of the county superintendent of schools are participating mem- 





bers. Some of the committee projects undertaken during the past several | 
years are the following: | 
1. Planning a preschool institute program and follow-up workshops 
2. Suggesting changes in the curriculum program 
3. Developing teachers’ guides 
4. Preparing bulletins to inform parents of school activities 
5. Gathering resource material to use with children 
6. Making requests for consultant services 
7. Arranging for area institutes 
8. Examining ways to evaluate child growth and development 
9. Reporting pupil progress to parents 





1 Contributors to this article are the following members of the staff of the Orange ¢ ount) 
superintendent of schools: Barbara Celse, Barbara Hartsig, Edith A. Holsinger, Elizabeth 
Miller, and Mrs. Yula S. Moore, consultants in elementary education; Evelyn r. Ericson, 
consultant in nursing services; Marston E. Jones, co-ordinator of audio-visual services; Mrs. 
Irene Schoepfle, consultant in music education; and Nina Simmons, librarian, schools depatt- 
ment, Orange County Free Library. 
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10. Studying community resources and public relations 
11. Formulating policies. 


The consultant from the office of the county superintendent of schools 
serves the committee by making research materials available, investi- 
gating and reporting what is being done in nearby school districts, and 
arranging for co-operative projects between districts. She helps in arrang- 
ing and conducting workshops and conferences, setting up experimental 
projects, and arranging for demonstrations. She aids small groups within 
the committee to develop materials that are needed. She suggests proce- 
dures that might be followed and solutions to problems that might be 
considered. In other words, the consultant acts as co-ordinator for and 
adviser to the committee. 


Working With Principals in Study Groups 


Two years ago a small group of supervising principals met several 
times with the area consultants from the county superintendent’s staff 
to consider common problems. At the first meeting enough interest was 
evidenced that other meetings were scheduled throughout the year. 
Each of these meetings began with a social period during which coffee 
was served; this period was followed by an hour and a half discussion, 
dealing with a particular problem. The assistant superintendent of 
schools in charge of the division of instruction acted as chairman of 
the meetings. Principals chosen from the group acted as recorders. 


A problem that arose in one meeting and was carried through to the 
next was posed by the question, “How can the supervising principal 
better organize his time so that he and the teachers can work together 
on professional problems?” Problems considered in other meetings in- 
cluded how teachers should be rated and how child growth is related 
to the curriculum. All of the administrators agreed that the interchange 
of ideas and materials was very valuable. 


At the last meeting of the year, an evaluation of the committee’s 
activities was made to establish a basis for determining future policies. 
This resulted in the following agreements: (1) that the next group 
should operate on a “study program” basis; (2) that the chairmanship 
of the group should rotate among members; (3) that a committee should 
be appointed to plan the following year’s program. 


The committee appointed to plan the following year’s program sent a 
questionnaire to every member of the group to collect data regarding 
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their interest in problems relating to the course of study, instructional 
procedures, teacher personality, home and community resources, and 
children’s basic needs. During the second year the teaching principals 
and the superintendents of the small school districts in the county 
organized study groups similar to the one the supervising principals 


had established. 


Planning Area Institutes 


Before the close of the school year, the elementary school adminis- 
trators, five in all, of the Huntington Beach area met with consultants 
and other specialists from the office of the county superintendent of 
schools to plan a preschool institute. ‘Two meetings were held to deter- 
mine policies regarding schedules, credits, finance, and other adminis 
trative details. The planning was then turned over to a committee of 
teachers from the participating schools who worked with the consultants. 

The committee of teachers drew up a list of 20 subjects dealing with 
ways of meeting the needs of children and the teaching of certain subject 
areas which might be subjects of study. Each teacher in the participating 
schools was then asked to choose from the list three topics that were of 
particular interest to her. The committee arranged for 10 study groups, 
of 10 to 15 members each, choosing topics most in demand. Leaders and 
recorders for the study groups were chosen from among the teachers. 

Further responsibilities assumed by the committee of teachers in 
respect to the institute were the following: 


]. Programming for the entire day 

2. Selecting a speaker for the general meeting 

3. Providing for entertainment during the luncheon meeting 

4. Providing for evaluation of the institute to be made by the pattici- 
pants 

5. Providing for distribution to each participant of a list of the key 
points made in the institute. 


Prior to the holding of the institute, the leaders and recorders of the 
groups and the members of the staff of the county superintendent of 
schools who were to serve as resource persons met to organize their work 
for the hour-and-a-half study sessions. 

This institute, the first to be co-operatively planned by personnel 
from the county office and the district administrators, proved successful 
in (1) getting resourceful and successful leaders within the teaching 
groups to share their ideas with each other and with the group, with 
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benefit both to the group members and to the leaders; (2) bringing 
out ways in which the schools in the area proceeded and the approaches 
they used in solving problems common to all the schools; and (3) find- 
ing out that future area institutes could be improved by the inclusion 
of teachers from both elementary and secondary levels. 


Consultants Work with Professional Organizations 


The services of consultants from the staff of the county superintendent 
of schools are available to various professional organizations in the 
county. Consultants are assigned upon request of an organization and 
serve as long as needed. They help the organizations to co-ordinate 
their activities, to plan their programs, to plan and complete projects, 
and to encourage their members to participate in activities carried on 
at the state and national level. 

A number of projects have been developed by organizations working 
in co-operation with the office of the county superintendent of schools. 
A committee of the Elementary Principals’ Association developed stu- 
dent's permanent record cards for use by all elementary schools in the 
county. This makes it possible to exchange between schools, records 
that are uniform in size and in nature of information contained. 

Committees of teachers who were members of the Association for 
Childhood Education prepared The Kindergarten Teachers’ Guide. The 
sections on child growth and development and on specific problems 
were prepared during one year, and during the second year sections 
dealing with various curricula were developed. A number of consultants 
helped with this project. The Association for Childhood Education also 
sponsored preparation of The Field Trip Handbook, providing descrip- 
tions of educational field trips that may be taken in Orange County. 
The co-ordinator of audio-visual services in the office of the county 
superintendent also assisted in this project. 

The Art Teachers’ Association has been responsible for several ex- 
hibits which have given an overview of the art program. A display of 
Japanese public school art stimulated much interest in intercultural 
activities. 

Lrprary SERVICES 


The office of the county superintendent of schools maintains two 
libraries for educators who work in Orange County, a teachers’ profes- 
sional library and a curriculum library. In addition, the Orange County 
Free Library has a service department for schools. 

282555 
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Teachers’ Professional Library 


The teachers’ professional library contains books and periodicals of 
interest to teachers and school administrators. This library is housed 
in the County Free Library building, adjacent to the office of the county 
superintendent of schools. Purchases of books and periodicals are au- 
thorized by the director of instruction upon requests of school personnel. 
The library is used extensively and contributes much to the professional 
growth of teachers who use its resources. 


Curriculum Library 


The curriculum library is housed and maintained by the division of 
instruction. It includes sample textbooks, monographs, science equip- 
ment, arithmetic materials, pamphlets and other fugitive materials, 
sample units of work, and selected items of professional literature dealing 
with curriculum. This library is used throughout the year by consultants 
working with administrators and teachers. 


County Library Schools Department 

The service department for schools maintained by the County Free 
Library is known as the “schools department.” Consultants in the office 
of the county superintendent of schools co-operate in the selection of 
books for this department. Schools desiring to avail themselves of the 
services offered by the department may do so by notifying the County 
Library and making the necessary arrangements prior to the opening 
of the school year, preferably by the first of July. Books are delivered 
by the library at four-week intervals, and teachers are encouraged to 
order the books on a yearly basis when possible. 


The books in the collection are for use in elementary schools and are 
geared to the elementary school curriculum. The following types of 
materials are stocked for this purpose. 

1. General library reading, including fiction and nonfiction; picture 

books are included for children in the kindergarten. 

2. Both basic and supplementary readers and textbooks in such fields 

as health, science, language, and literature. 

3. Social studies textbook and reference materials. In the selection of 

social studies material, the state framework! has been followed. 








1The Social Studies Program for the Public Schools of California. Prepared under the 
direction of the State C urriculum Commission. Bulletin of the California State Department 0 
Education, Vol. XVII, No. 4, August, 1948. 
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The materials are sufficiently varied to meet the interests of elemen- 
tary school pupils, and they range in degree of reading difficulty so 
that needs of pupils on different reading levels can be met. Readers 
are provided on the basis of 45 for each class but not more than 15 of 
one title. 


The department issues annually a mimeographed list of the books it 
has in stock. To help the teacher follow a developmental reading pro- 
gram, books are listed by (1) grade and publisher, (2) grade and sub- 
ject, and (3) series and publisher. 


DEVELOPMENT OF Stipes AND Tape RECORDINGS 


Tape recordings and kodachrome slides illustrating classroom activi- 
ties and teaching procedures are made by the office of the county superin- 
tendent of schools for use in helping teachers. As consultants visit the 
schools, they photograph outstanding projects or record good teaching 
procedures. Arrangements are made well in advance and every effort 
is made to avoid distracting or disrupting the regular classroom routine. 

Administrators and teachers realize the value of these recordings in 
their local situation and derive much satisfaction from making a contri- 
bution to others. An opportunity is afforded also for the consultant to 
help the teacher whose work is being recorded. The slides and record- 
ings are valuable when it is impossible or impracticable to arrange class- 
room visits by teachers to observe the procedures that are being em- 
ployed. They are used in institutes and in faculty meetings. 


Tape recordings of student activities such as student council meetings 
or panel discussions have proved valuable. Examples of these are meet- 
ings of students in a school-wide citizenship plan, schoolroom discus- 
sions centered on radio, television, or the industries of South America. 


Recordings of parent-teacher conferences have been found useful in 
analyzing counseling procedures that result in co-operative planning 
by parents and teachers to help children. These recordings are made 
vith the consent of the administrator, teacher, and parent. Arrange- 
ments are made in advance. Due to acoustical difficulties attendant 
on recording voices in the classroom, the conferences are frequently 
recorded in the home, with the teacher or the consultant operating the 
recorder. Preliminary experimentation with tone and volume and play- 
backs of the voices before the actual record is made not only provide 
for better recording but relax tension in persons unused to the technique. 
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In using recordings, it is often valuable to stop the tape and ask the 
teachers who are listening to suggest a procedure before hearing what 
took place in the original conference. 


Series of colored slides have been prepared on the following school 
activities: (1) publishing a school paper; (2) a grocery store unit; (3) 
quiet time activities in grades one and two; (4) organizing school-wide 
citizenship programs; (5) a post office unit; (6) rancho life in California 
—the roundup. Other sets are in process of development. In some in- 
stances both tape recordings and slides are made of an activity. In certain 
cases, teachers or consultants accompany the slides with verbal explana- 
tions of the methods and activities shown. 


These methods of reaching into classroom or conference room are 
valuable for county-wide teachers’ institutes and for use with small 
groups of interested teachers. 


TECHNIQUES OF CurRRICULUM BUILDING 


Groups of selected teachers have co-operated with consultants from 
the office of the county superintendent of schools to produce curriculum 
materials. The development of such materials is facilitated when the 
teachers are released from classroom duty for a few days to work on the 
guides. Administrators are encouraged to participate in the work of the 
committees, to release the teachers to work on the materials, and to give 
advice regarding general policies that are followed in the work. Since 
the administrator in his school implements the curriculum, his partici- 
pation and understanding are needed. Resource persons are also asked 
to meet with the committees from time to time. Committee members 
gain by sharing their study with other teachers, by enlisting the interest 
and co-operation of other teachers in experimental activities, by dis 
cussing with the teachers and with each other the findings of committee 
research, and by presenting guide materials for discussion at group 
meetings. 


Materials are developed on an experimental basis, with provision for 
periodic evaluation and revision. The composition and specific purposes 
of the committees who work on curriculum projects varies considerably. 
To maintain continuity and provide for the contribution of new Ie 
sources, the personnel of the county superintendent’s office act as co 
ordinators. Four different experiments in production of guide materials 
through committees of teachers are described here. 
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Language Arts Guide for Kindergarten Through Grade Fourteen 


One of the projects undertaken by a committee of teachers and ad- 
ministrators was the revision of an elementary language arts guide 
and its extension to include language arts in the secondary school. Mem- 
bers of the committee, representing 31 school districts in the county, 
were released from their teaching responsibilities to meet and work 
together for five full days during each of two consecutive years. 


Certain problems were considered by the total group, but for the 
most part the members worked according to their interest in one of four 
groups: kindergarten through grade three; grades four through six; 
grades seven and eight; and grades nine through fourteen. Each group 
selected a leader and a recorder and had the services of a consultant 
from the county superintendent’s staff. The steering committee, com- 
posed of group leaders, recorders, and consultants, met monthly to formu- 
late plans, agree on policies, and make decisions related to the program. 


Health Guide for Kindergarten Through Grade Eight 


A committee of teachers prepared a health guide for kindergarten 
through grade eight. At the request of the school nurses, the county 
superintendent of schools considered the development of a study pro- 
gram in health education. Data collected in a survey of teacher opinion 
on health teaching showed the need for work in this field. After making 
arrangements with school district administrators, teachers were selected 
to be members of the committee, meetings were scheduled, and resource 
persons were invited to give their assistance. With the help of repre- 
sentatives from other organizations in the county in the field of health, 
the committee developed a useful monograph on the subject of health 
education. 


A Guide for Music Experiences 


A group of music teachers worked together to develop A Guide for 
Music Experiences for use in the elementary schools of the county. 
Since each of the 12 teachers who served as a steering committee served 
as chairman of a teachers’ group in her own school, it was possible to 
draw into the planning of the guide not only the classroom teacher but 
also the children. The music teachers were released from teaching and 
Supervising for five half days during the year for planning sessions and 
pooling of committee work. The guide, when completed, contained a 
statement of philosophy, “This We Believe,” and a section of original 
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songs and rhythms composed by children, from five-year-olds to teen-age 
students. Some of the descriptions telling how the original compositions 
were made were written by the children. Lists of source materials suit- 
able in music experiences were also included. 


A Study of Orange County 


Social studies guides for various grade levels have been developed 
by committees of teachers. The study of Orange County made by chil- 
dren in the third grade is an example of how the suggestions contained 
in The Social Studies Program of the Public Schools of California‘ 
can be used. After preparing an experimental draft of the guide, the 
committee shared it with third-grade teachers of the county, thus open- 
ing the way for further contributions and specific experimentation. The 
oflice of the county superintendent of schools served as a co-ordinating 
agency in receiving, recording, and distributing these suggestions and 
contributions. 

Seventeen booklets have been prepared, mimeographed, bound, and 
distributed to schools through the county superintendent’s office. Several 
of the booklets were prepared by children, who wrote stories about their 
local communities. Titles are “Stories of Newport Harbor,” “A Trip 
Through Western Orange County,” “The Story of Oranges.” Others 
of the booklets were written by committee members. The booklets have 
been distributed to chambers of commerce and to the various industrial 
firms in the county, thus stimulating participation in the studies by 
industries. Each year new booklets are added and evaluated by children, 
teachers, and co-operating agencies or industries. 

In addition to the preparation of these booklets, various third grades 
in the different districts have shared materials through tape recordings 
made of programs in the classroom and slides made by children. Each 
year more and more classes throughout the county are maintaining 
contact with each other by correspondence and by planned programs 
of visits. 


Pitot Projyecrs 


Practical research studies in frontier areas of education are encouraged 
by school administrators and by the county superintendent of schools, 
particularly if these studies are to determine new procedures for use 
in the school program. Some of the projects originate with recognition 


1 Op. cit. 
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of a need for change in the classroom by a faculty member, by persons 
in the community, or by someone from the superintendent’s staff. The 
superintendent’s staff members work on research projects in the role 
of consultant, sometimes assisting individuals or groups to identify major 
problems and suggest solutions, making inquiries into what others have 
done in similar situations, securing additional expert help if needed, 
and charting plans as the study develops. The result of the studies, when 
they are believed to be helpful to other schools, are disseminated through 
such media as the bulletin published by the superintendent of schools, 
the institute program, monographs, special bulletins, guide sheets, and 
personal presentations. 


Two well-developed projects are described here, with another which 
was recently started. 


Fullerton High School Area Language Arts Project 


The adopting of new state textbooks in language for seventh and 
eighth grades and the recent work of a county-wide language arts com- 
mittee were two factors behind a pilot project recently started in the 
Fullerton High School area. For some time teachers of the seventh and 
eighth erades and the high school language teachers of this area have 
felt the need of co-operating on certain aspects of the language arts 
prorram. When school district administrators became aware of this 
interest, meetings between teachers were arranged. The consultant from 
the office of the county superintendent of schools who served the area 
was asked to participate. At the first meeting a number of problems were 
discussed: (1) what does the present total language curriculum for 
elementary and high school grade levels include? (2) does research 
suggest grade placements for various phases of language usage? (3) 
how can the total laneuage program be better co-ordinated within the 
districts and between the districts? As a result of the discussions, the 
following decisions were reached: 

1. That a questionnaire should be sent to teachers to ascertain present 

practices 
2. That certain other problems for study should be identified and 
reports of ways in which the problems were being solved made by 
a committee appointed for the purpose 

3. That experiments be made by several teachers and the consultant 
in creative writing techniques as a functional approach to teaching 
language arts. 
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A small planning committee is making arrangements for area institutes 
to consider ways to use the new textbooks and to consider techniques 
of presenting creative writing and oral language. A magazine is planned 
to contain creative writing by students in grades four through twelve. 
A committee is working on a guide for teachers. Accounts of experiences 
related to the project and ways of evaluating results are kept in written 
form. The major function of the staff of the county superintendent of 
schools will be in rendering consultant service, in providing for the use 
of outside resource people, in co-ordinating the program, keeping lines 
of communication open, and making professional literature easily avail: 
able. 

Of what value is such a project? Perhaps one teacher answered this 
by saying, “Already I’ve discovered enough creative writing ideas to 
keep children stimulated for a year.” 


Tustin Elementary School Citizenship Project 1 


During the past four years, a school citizenship project has been de- 
veloped at Tustin Elementary School. The development of this project 
stems from an offer made by representatives of the Orange County Asso- 
ciated Farmers to award money for the best essay on Americanism written 
by an elementary school student. The offer was made to the county 
superintendent of schools, who pointed out that few people would derive 
any lasting benefit from such an award but that some other project might 
have a more long-lived effect on the children of the county. The prob- 
lem was brought before the school district superintendents at their reg: 
ular monthly meeting, and many suggestions for stimulating interest in 
good citizenship among school children were made. The outline of the 
citizenship plan as it finally took shape was presented to the Associated 
Farmers and they, realizing its value, offered to finance the project at 
Tustin Elementary School and in any other elementary school in the 
county that wished to participate in the project. 


After conferring with teachers, local ministers, businessmen, and other 
leading citizens in the community, the superintendent of the Tustin 
Elementary School district drew up a practical, workable plan. It was 
not just another scheme of rewards and punishments, but an opportunity 
for each school citizen to work for self-improvement, thus improving the 
community, state, and nation. Students, when applying for a citizenship 
badge, sign the following pledge: 


1Linton T. Simmons, “Badges and ‘Jewels’ Encourage Elementary Pupils to Be Good 
Citizens.’”? The Nation’s Schools, XLXI (June, 1952), 57-58. 
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Because I am an important part of my school, my town, my state, and my 
country, I will try with all my heart to improve myself. As all great Americans 
have done before me, I shall work to grow in mind, body, and soul, to the 
end that my country, state, and nation will be a better place to live in. 


Through this pledge and participation in a definite citizenship program, 
the students practice the ideals of Americanism every day. The children 
strive to improve their character traits through moral, physical, mental, 
and social growth. Patriotism is a natural result. Every girl and boy 
wearing a citizenship badge is preparing for future leadership. 

During the past four years, other elementary schools in Orange County 
have adopted the plan. Students are practicing good citizenship, realizing 
the ideals and principles of democracy. They are learning their respon- 
sibilities as well as their privileges in being good American citizens. 


A School-Centered Apperception Test 

A project which is requiring participation of all members of the staff 
in the office of the county superintendent of schools is that of developing 
aschool-centered apperception test. This test borrows from the techniques 
of the Thematic Apperception Test and the Children’s Apperception 
Test, both of which deal with the child and his family world, but the 
new test is directed entirely toward the school situation, with the aim 
of enabling educators to determine what the student is seeing in his 
school environment. It is an outgrowth of the need for material to use 
in identifying a child’s emotional tone and his reactions to school. 


The school-centered test is formulated upon fundamental needs of 
the individual and on how he feels about school, how he feels toward 
his classmates, his teacher, and his schoolwork, what he would like to do, 
and what he feels he is not doing. The test results may indicate interests 
that suggest trends in the individual's vocational desires. The first step 
in developing the test was directed toward the making of projective 
picture cards illustrating school situations which bring out the students’ 
teactions to school adjustment. Under the leadership of a psychologist, 
members of the superintendent’s staff are working on the task of isolating 
areas of critical interests and environmental situations to be depicted, 
and preparing a manual to be used as a guide in giving the test. The 
staff will experiment with materials, will select the final scenes for the 


pictures or drawings, and will set up some objective methods of evalua- 
tion. 
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Aupio-VisuaL INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


The office of the county superintendent of schools supplies all the 
public schools of Orange County with a wide variety of audio-visual 
instructional materials in many areas and on many levels of instruction. 
Such materials include films, filmstrips, slides, stereographs, photographs, 
art prints, phonograph recordings, radio transcriptions, tape recordings, 
models, realia, and various other materials. The Audio-visual Depart- 
ment has three librarians and a co-ordinator of audio-visual services to 
assist teachers and administrators in the selection and utilization of 
specific materials. Conferences, classroom demonstration, workshops, 
and institutes are conducted to assist teachers in the use of materials. 
The staff of the department co-operates with other consultants in their 
specific areas of instruction; they work with curriculum committees, 
handbook committees, and language arts committees; and they assist 
in the development of resource materials. 


The department has produced materia!s that are concerned specifically 
with Orange County. For example, through the co-operation of a district 
superintendent and the owner of one of the original ranchos in the 
county, the consultants from the county office and many teachers from 
representative school districts spend a day observing the techniques 
and methods of handling cattle during the roundup. Pictures were taken, 
with the idea of making as complete a pictorial record as possible. Thus, 
the inside story of how one phase of ranch life is carried on today was 
revealed through a set of flat pictures taken by various members on the 
field trip: Other materials in the form of slides, tape recordings, photo- 
graphs, and art prints have been developed on Newport Harbor, Capis- 
trano Mission, and conservation projects. These are available both as 
background for the teacher and for classroom use. 


Audio-visual aids for the department are selected for purchase in a 
variety of ways: by suggestions from individual teachers and consultants, 
professional groups, such as a science organization, parent-teacher ass0- 
ciation representatives, official agencies, and staff members of the super 
intendent’s office. Wherever possible, classroom evaluations are used 
as a basis of purchase. 


Each school district has some staff member who acts as audio-visual 
co-ordinator. The co-ordinator of audio-visual services in the office of 
the county superintendent of schools works closely with these district 
co-ordinators and their building representatives. 
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MEETING THE SPECIAL NEEDS OF ALL CHILDREN ! 


The educational program offered in California schools is planned to 
provide educational opportunities that meet the needs of all the children 
who are enrolled. This program includes many and varied special serv- 
ices, of which some are needed by all children and others by exceptional 
children only. Such services are highly specialized and in school districts 
with small enrollments there is not sufficient demand for the services 
to justify maintaining the staff of specialists that is required to provide 
them. It is the responsibility of the county superintendent of schools to 
make available to all children who need them these special services. 


In Orange County the office of the county superintendent of schools 
is staffed with specialists who provide guidance services, use special 
techniques to make individual and group studies, provide special services 
to meet the social and health needs of children, and maintain special 


classes for handicapped children who can profit from being enrolled in 
them. 


GuIDANCE SERVICES 


For effective teaching, teachers must be well acquainted with their 
pupils—know them as distinct, dynamic individuals. Guidance services 
are planned to help teachers gain such acquaintance with their pupils. 
They are provided directly to teachers on the job, for while the child 
is in the classroom the central responsibility for guidance lies with the 
teacher. The services of the guidance specialists complement teachers’ 
activities. Any teacher may request the services of a consultant from 
the office of the county superintendent of schools if she believes they 
can help her evaluate pupils’ progress, give improved instruction, or 
otherwise improve her work with pupils. Upon call from a teacher, 
through proper administrative channels, a team of specialists goes to 
work with the teacher, bringing to bear upon her particular need as 
many insights as possible. 

‘Contributors to this article were the following members of the staff of the Orange County 
Superintendent of schools: Laurence L. Belanger, co-ordinator of guidance, Mrs. Verna A. 
Breinholt, consultant in speech education, Barbara Celse, consultant in elementary education, 

lyn T. Ericson, consultant in nursing services, Mrs. Mabel A. Geddes, M.D., health con- 


nl , fad . . 
uitant, elementary, Warren O. Mendenhall, assistant superintendent, and Herman I. Ranney, 
‘rector of the department of child guidance and attendance. 
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It is readily apparent that the first step to be taken in any problem 
situation is to secure information about the child involved. The edu- 
cational team, therefore, sets about studying the child’s anecdotal, 
attendance, health, and school records; compiling his biography; 
making a case study of his problems; observing his conduct; making 
home visits and holding conferences with his parents; employing projec- 
tive, sociometric, and role-playing techniques; and administering tests 
of achievement, aptitude, and interests. Data obtained from this study 
are brought together and evaluated so that the child may be more inti- 
mately known to his teacher. From these data, and probably through 
many conferences with team members and observations that she makes, 
the teacher gains insight into the particular kinds of experiences that 
the child needs. She is thus provided a basis for selecting the kinds of 
educational opportunities the child should have. Sometimes these indi- 
vidual inventories are made informally, sometimes they become quite 
extensive and complex. In some instances the child is tested and inter- 
viewed outside the school, often at the child guidance center conducted 
by the county superintendent of schools. 


To provide a continuous record of what is happening to a child and 
how he feels about it, most schools use the cumulative record folder 
that is made available by the county superintendent of schools. This 
folder is provided at cost. School districts frequently supplement it 
with forms that are adapted to local needs. 


Guidance is quite often considered a service for one who deviates 
from the normal, rather than as a continuing phase of education for all 
pupils. In Orange County, however, guidance is gradually being recog: 
nized as a service that should be given all children. Teachers are en- 
couraged to take college courses and to participate in workshops and 
institutes which are planned to help them see all pupils as individuals 
who have special needs and to assist them in providing for these needs. 
In addition, area meetings are often arranged between administrators 
of elementary and secondary schools so that activities may be planned 
to articulate instruction between the two levels and to orient students 
as they progress from the elementary to the secondary level. 


Much impetus for guidance activities comes from the Orange County 
Schools’ Guidance Association. This association has a membership of 
nearly 100, ranging from kindergarten teachers to junior college deans. 
It meets monthly and concerns itself with the professional development 
of educators. The association co-operates with the Orange County 
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Council of Community Agencies in activities promoting the mental 
health of community residents. 


Child Guidance Center 


Children’s problems are sometimes so serious that they require special 
attention. Such attention generally requires the services of several highly 
trained persons working as a team. A team of specialists who are in the 
ofice of the county superintendent of schools operate a child guidance 
center that is available to all children in the county who need special 
help with their problems beyond that which is given by the teacher in 
consultation with the specialists. The staff of the guidance center in- 
cludes a director, two psychologists, two medical doctors, a child welfare 
and attendance worker, an audiometrist, a nursing consultant, and a 
speech consultant. The center accepts children referred to it by private 
and public agencies as well as schools. It maintains an official consulting 
relationship with the juvenile division of the probation department. Be- 
tween 400 and 500 children are served by the center annually. The 
procedures followed in the center illustrate the type of service children 
need to solve their special problems. The case history of one boy will 
illustrate methods used in helping a child. 

This is the case of Johnny Doe. Though that is not his real name, 
Johnny is a real boy who is facing life like many other Johnnies in the 
world who have problems, some similar to his and some that are different. 

Johnny, at ten years of age, was in the fifth grade of a modern, well- 
organized school. Most of the boys and girls in the school seemed to 
be happy and successful but Johnny’s behavior chart read like a dic- 
tionary of the terms appropriate to a description of serious maladjust- 
ment. The number of negative characteristics checked was frightening, 
15 of them, running the gamut from “easily fatigued or bored” and 
“excessive imagination” to “defiant attitude” and “emotional instability.” 
When the teacher was asked to enumerate what she thought to be the 
greatest factors in Johnny’s difficulty, she summarized the case as follows: 
"He is an adopted child. Generally, he is withdrawn from adults. He 
grimaces, swallows his words, or refuses to have anything to do with 
you. For some reason he is extremely mixed up emotionally. He is very 
nervous.” 

The county curriculum consultant, administrator, and teacher, after 
conferring regarding Johnny’s behavior at school, recommended that a 
special study be made of his problems and needs, and referred him to 
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the child guidance center for diagnosis and recommendation. At the 
center the psychologist and doctor spent some time in conversation with 
Johnny’s mother, during which time a complete social and medical 
history was obtained. Psychological tests and a physical examination 
were given Johnny. 


Johnny had problems, all right, but they weren’t of his own making. 
Johnny’s real mother and father were from fine, talented families. 
Johnny was born at the time his father was working for a Ph.D. The 
father and mother had been secretly married and did not want the pres- 
ence of the child known lest their allowances from their parents be cut 
off. So Johnny was placed for adoption, and soon found foster parents. 


Johnny entered kindergarten at five years of age. When he was in 
the first grade, eight teachers in succession taught the class and the 
result was confusion. One of the teachers, extremely exercised at some of 
Johnny’s misconduct, put him in a closet, where he screamed until the 
teacher let him out. In the third grade he was nervous, made noises, 
crawled along the floor, but wasn’t aggressively bad. In this year he was 
greatly upset by the untimely death of his foster father, for they had 
been quite companionable. Johnny knew that he was an adopted child. 
While he was in the fourth grade he disturbed the class continually. 
When he reached the fifth grade, his problems were recognized as 
serious by the teacher, who found him a challenge. She compiled a 
record of his behavior: 

He resists change. He is shy and doesn’t make friends easily. Last year the 
boys ganged up on him. He doesn’t like to be singled out. He wants to be 
just like the rest of the boys. He likes numbers and at times has told his 
mother that his head is full of numbers. He spends much time with maps, 
arithmetic, collecting coins, collecting stamps, algebra, looking at calculus 
books. His father encouraged his ability in this direction. Johnny is demon- 
strative in his affections for his mother in private. She is forced by his single 
interest of the moment and his persistence to be interested in the things 
he is interested in. 


Physically, Johnny was found to be in good condition and to have 
had no serious illnesses. Some two years earlier a thyroid deficiency 
showed up and he was given thyroid for a time. Mentally, he was far 
above average, with an IQ of 138. The child guidance center felt that 
Johnny and his mother should be referred to a psychological and psy- 
chiatric clinic in Los Angeles, because of the fact that Johnny’s behavior 
difficulties were so long continued. There was considerable evidence, 
too, that the home situation had contributed to his problem. For the 
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remainder of the school year, therefore, the child guidance center did 
not work directly with Johnny. 


While Johnny was in the sixth grade, the county psychologist had a 
conference with the psychologist from the Los Angeles clinic to which 
Johnny and his mother had been referred. The clinic had been working 
with the boy but for some time he and his mother had not visited the 
clinic. The psychologist recommended that Johnny be given as much 
freedom of action and opportunity to express himself as possible, but 
that he needed to face his problems realistically and to learn that if he 
failed to do what was expected of him he must face the consequences. 
He should be expected to conform to reasonable standards and not 
allowed to get out of line, though this must be brought home to him 
without scolding, nagging, or fussing. These recommendations, so far 
as possible, were followed and all school personnel involved tried to 
develop a program that would meet Johnny’s needs. 


When he reached the seventh grade Johnny was making progress 
in his school work and was trying to get into more activities, but he 
was still having difficulties and found it hard to obey rules. The cur- 
riculum consultant, school doctor, and psychologist from the office of 
the county superintendent of schools met with the staff of the school 
for further consideration of Johnny’s problems. His mother continued 
to lack understanding of what children who evidence normal behavior 
characteristics are like. She was socially withdrawn and spent most of 
her time on Johnny; she found it difficult to control her anxiety and 
had a tendency to hover over him. Yet she was reluctant to visit the 
school. When the psychologist talked to her she seemed to feel that 
Johnny’s behavior was normal for a “genius” and that his problem was 
due to lack of stimulation at school. But gradually she began to have 
some insight into the fact that Johnny was emotionally disturbed and 
that this caused him to have difficulty in his social relationships with 
other children and with his teachers. She began to have a faint glimmer 
of understanding that Johnny’s relationships with others were not all 
that they should be. Finally she began to visit the school and to talk to 
the teacher, with the result that she found ways of co-operating with 
the school, and Johnny began to improve in his behavior. 

The case history is not complete. The solution to the problem is not 
final. But what solution ever is final in human relationships? At least 
the school staff feels that they are beginning to make some progress 
with Johnny and have hopes that by the time he finishes the eighth 
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grade he will be a better adjusted boy, able to go on to high school with 
a fair chance of success. 


What has happened to Johnny will serve to show how teachers, 
administrators, consultants, and specialists working together can open 
paths whereby girls and boys with perplexing problems can find direction 
and encouragement. Johnny Doe has problems that continue to exist, 
but through the co-operation of the school and other agencies, progress 
is being made. Rome was not built in a day, and Johnny has not become 
a good boy with all his difficulties solved overnight. But with the patience 
and understanding of the adults who surround him and with whom he 
works from day to day, the direction is being set. Tomorrow’s path 
should be smoother. 


TECHNIQUES FOR STUDYING CHILDREN 


Schools often seek help from the county superintendent of schools 
in the use of various techniques for studying individuals and groups. 
Demonstrations and information pertaining to sociometric procedure 
and assistance in the administering of achievement and intelligence 
tests are given through the superintendent's office. A psychologist and 
a curriculum consultant frequently work together in the presentation 
of county-wide institutes or district meetings dealing with these methods. 


Sociometric Techniques 


The growing interest in child study has made it advisable to promote 
the use of classroom techniques that help teachers to study the child 
as an individual and as a member of a group. In Orange County soci- 
ometry has been found to be one of the most useful of these techniques. 
Finding just where a child is located psychologically in relation to his 
classmates is information that can be exceedingly important to the child, 
to the teacher, and to the psychologist who is working on the case study 
of a “problem” child. The results of observation alone are generally 
inaccurate in determining a child’s true relationships in the classroom. 
However, after determining through sociometric tests those pupils who 
are leaders, those who are rejected, those who are unnoticed, cliques, 
and boy-girl relationships, teachers can rearrange groups and follow up 
valuable leads as to the kinds of experiences individual children will 
need in their growth toward social and emotional maturity. Teachers 
are encouraged and helped to use sociometry to study group relationships. 
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Sociodrama 


“It’s not fair—the mother’s to blame!” Such impulsive and unguarded 
remarks often come from children who are spontaneously dramatizing 
situations that are of vital concern to them. Sociodramas, or spontaneous 
dramatization, are thus a way of finding out how children really feel 
rather than how they think adults want them to feel and act. 


Most of the research in using sociodrama has been with intermediate 
grade children. Children at this stage of development are especially 
interested in things such as identifying themselves with their own sex, 
becoming at ease with adults, and developing satisfying friendships. In 
seeking to satisfy his needs and cope with situations, a child may ex- 
perience conflict, indecision, or rebellion. Sociodrama brings a child’s 
problem into the open—perhaps the problem is one of the child who is 
never chosen as a playmate or workmate. By setting up a problem situ- 
ation and encouraging the children to act out various solutions and 
explore the consequences of their chioces, the teacher discovers how the 
children feel and think in real situations. This technique is used suc- 
cessfully in schools in Orange County. 


Sociodrama is a group procedure. It is dependent upon the growth 
of a group. Through the guidance of the teacher the group learns who 
will be affected in choosing a course of action, and what the attitudes 
and feelings of others are. In sociodrama one is punished for mistakes 
or impulsive actions by one’s peers as in a real life situation. Sometimes 
sociodrama is used with the problems of a particular child in mind, to 
uncover some of his feelings and to let him sense the thinking of his 
peers. Not only does this give the teacher insight into the way the child 
feels but it has a certain therapeutic value for the child. 


Using sociodrama in the classroom is a rich learning experience for 
the teacher as well as for the class. What the children say or neglect 
to say and how they respond gives direct or indirect indications of their 
fears, conflicts, and maladjustments. For most teachers, too, the ex- 
perience helps them develop a keener appreciation of problems which 
are common to all children. The teacher’s insight into the subtleties of 
human relations is sharpened, and as girls and boys feel more and more 
free to express their real thoughts to an acceptive adult, the working 


relationships between the class and the teacher are considerably strength- 
ened, 
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Testing 


The co-operative group testing program is perhaps the most widely 
used technical service in guidance that is offered by the office of the 
county superintendent of schools. The program, now in its fifteenth 
year of operation, is one wherein the school district and the county 
superintendent’s office share testing costs for certain types of tests. This 
plan provides for a co-operative budget of 60 cents per unit of a.daa. 
in elementary schools and one dollar per unit of a.d.a. in secondary 
schools for the basic program. When a school wishes to extend its pro- 
gram beyond that planned for other schools it is charged for the actual 
excess cost. Decisions regarding testing instruments that are to be used 
rest with the school district or with the school administrator. They are 
assisted, if they wish, by consultants in instruction and guidance from 
the county superintendent’s staff. 


One full-time and one part-time test administrator are available to 
help in the administration of tests. Generally these test administrators 
hold meetings with teachers to help them learn correct testing pro- 
cedures. However, on occasion the test administrator gives the tests. 
In order to secure uniform results throughout the county, the intelli- 
gence and battery achievement tests used for high school entrance 
advisement purposes each spring are administered by personnel from 
the county superintendent’s office. The scores resulting from these tests 
are supplied to the elementary schools in which the tests are administered 
and also to the high schools that serve the elementary school districts. 
If machine-scored tests are used, they are scored in the office of the 
county superintendent, but hand-scored tests are scored by teachers in 
the schools. Instruction is given the teachers so that accurate and uniform 
methods of scoring may be used. In the 1951-52 school year, 168,000 
tests were administered; 31,000 of them were hand-scored. 


Little attempt has been made to set up an all-county testing program, 
but the pattern generally includes (1) reading readiness and reading 
achievement tests in the primary grades; (2) battery achievement tests 
in grades four through eight; (3) intelligence tests, usually in grades 
two or three, five, and seven; and (4) intelligence and battery achieve: 
ment tests for eighth-grade pupils prior to entrance into high school. 
Summary reports are prepared in standardized form of the scores made 
by each class, giving a percentile distribution of raw scores, the IQs. 
and grade placement scores. These summaries are presented in graphic 
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manner to each school at the end of the year. This makes them available 
to the persons responsible for planning the children’s programs for the 
next year. Names of pupils scoring below 75 IQ on the group intelligence 
tests are referred to the psychologist to consider whether they should 
be assigned to a special training class. 


Each school is given a three-ring binder, called the “T-book” in which 
the summary test reports are kept. From time to time special inserts con- 
cerned with test usage or interpretation are prepared by the office of 
the county superintendent of schools for distribution to schools. Dis- 
cussions of testing and interpretation of test results are conducted at 
committee meetings of teachers. Of particular interest are discussions 
of the use of test data in parental conference situations. The use of 
“expectancy charts” and scattergrams is explained to teachers. 


In addition to serving school districts in testing elementary school 
pupils, the office of the county superintendent of schools co-operates in 
testing programs with 12 high schools and three junior colleges. 


Cuitp WELFARE AND ATTENDANCE 


If the school is to meet the needs of the child, the child must be in 
school regularly. The office of the county superintendent of schools 
feels that the first responsibility for maintaining regular attendance 
on the part of pupils rests with the school district. The child welfare 
and attendance supervisors on the staff of the county superintendent 
extend their services at the request of the school district after it has 
exhausted its own resources for reaching satisfactory solutions to each 
attendance problem. Schools requesting this assistance furnish the 
attendance supervisor with a “report of investigation,” which includes 
the child’s name and address, a brief review of the problem, and the 
steps that the school has taken to remedy the situation. The supervisor 
then attempts, by fair, impartial, and reasonable action, to gain the 
co-operation of the parent, the school, and the pupil. The paramount 
consideration, which outweighs all others, is what is best for the child. 


The various services that the county superintendent of schools pro- 
vides in child welfare and attendance are the following: 


Attendance Services 


1. Supervision of attendance accounting in schools 
2. Compilation of state attendance reports 

3. Checking of excess cost reports 

4. Verification of residence of junior college students 
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5. Investigation of reports of failure of parents to send children to school and 
bringing of court action if necessary 

6. Investigation of truancy cases on request of school or public and filing peti- 
tions for court action when necessary 

7. Furnishing the public with information concerning district of attendance 

8. Investigation of inter-district attendance problems 


Work Permits 

. Issuing work permits 

. Informing employers of child labor laws 

. Investigating infractions of child labor laws 
. Informing schools of laws affecting youth 


Child Welfare and Other Services to District 

1. Assisting districts, when requested to do so, on discipline problems 

2. Acting as intermediary when school needs help or information from federal, 
state, or county agencies dealing with children 

3. Assistance in removing pupils from school who are detrimental to the welfare 
of other students 


4. Investigation of reports of child neglect and enlisting support of proper 
authorities to correct conditions 


AWN 


Vi 


. Investigation of suspensions and expulsions at request of school district 
6. Investigation of complaints by parents concerning schools and informing 
administrators of problems discovered 


HEALTH SERVICES 


Health services form a vital part of a complete school program. The 
county superintendent of schools therefore assumes responsibility for 
making such services available to all the schools in the county. To pro- 
vide this service he has on his staff two full-time school physicians, a 
consultant in nursing services, an audiometrist, and a part-time dental 
hygienist. 


The underlying philosophy of the health service is that it is an edu- 
cational function, and as such should be administered by educators and 
supervised by medical authorities. Success can be measured by the degree 
to which the health services become a vital part of the school program 
and the various procedures introduced become related to the life of 
the teachers and the pupils. 


Many persons are involved in the health program for schools, from 
the governing boards of school districts to classroom teachers, including 
the staff of the county superintendent of schools, representatives from 
county and city health departments, school nurses and physicians, private 
physicians and dentists, public and private agencies such as the Red 
Cross, the Tuberculosis Association, and parent-teacher associations. 
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The following outline indicates how school personnel participate in this 


program. 


Tue HEALTH ProcraM IN ACTION 


Participant Functions 


Teacher Health instruction 

Daily observation of children 

Participates in conferences with 
parents and nurse 


School Holds conferences with teachers 
nurse and administrators on public 
health, health instruction 
Is liaison with public and pri- 
vate health agencies 
Keeps records of 
Health observations 
Physical examinations 
Audiometric and vision 
screening tests 
Participates in parental confer- 
ences 
Follows up cases 


School Takes medical and developmen- 
physician _ tal history of children 

Makes physical examinations of 
children 

Makes recommendations to 
teacher, nurse, and physical 
education instructor for special 
educational arrangements, 
remedial or developmental ac- 
tivity 

Participates in conferences with 
teachers, nurses, parents 


Health and Carries out remedial or develop- 
physical 
education 
instructors 


mental programs on recom- 
mendation of school physician 
or family medical adviser 

Makes daily observation of child 

Works with other teachers, 
nurses, psychologists, in pro- 
gram of socialization of chil- 
dren 


Action Pattern 
Reports observations of physical 
needs or defects to school 
nurse 


Refers children with needs or 
defects to parents for care by 
family medical adviser 

Refers cases to county health and 
welfare agencies, to county 
hospital clinics, county otolog- 
ical and visual diagnostic 
clinics 


Refers children with health de- 
fects to parents for care by 
family medical adviser 

tefers cases to child guidance 
center for psychological study 

Refers cases to clinics 


Xefers children with health needs 
to nurse 
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The health program in action may be illustrated by a case of rheu- 
matic fever that is discovered in a school child. Every year 40 or 50 
such cases are discovered in the county. The case is generally reported 
to the school nurse by a teacher who has noted a child in her room 
to be pale, listless, apathetic, and continually fatigued, with pain in 
the muscles of the extremities, anorexia, irritability, extreme nervous 
instability, and a daily rise in temperature. When the case is reported, 
the nurse arranges for a conference between teacher, parent, and nurse. 
As a result of this conference the child is referred to the school physician 
for examination (unless the parent refuses to permit an examination), 
After examination by the school physician the child is referred to the 
family health adviser or a clinic. If the school physician’s diagnosis is 
confirmed, the child is given treatment, which involves his being con- 
fined to bed for rest. After a number of weeks, the family health adviser 
may recommend that the child be allowed to continue his studies, and 
the office of the county superintendent of schools will then assign a 


home teacher to help him. 


School Nursing Services 

Addition of trained nurses to school facilities in Orange County began 
more than a decade ago when public health nurses began contracting 
with school districts for part-time work in schools. As the district enroll- 
ments grew, the nurses were employed on a full-time basis. At the 
present there are 40 school nurses employed by 30 school districts in 
the county. Two of these nurses contract with several small districts, 
through the agency of the county superintendent of schools. Each nurse 
is health consultant in the district in which she is employed and, with 
the administrator of the district, plans the school health program. A 
consultant in school nursing from the office of the county superintendent 
meets with the group of school nurses and the school physicians several 
times each year to discuss school health policies. During each school 
year, institutes are planned for nurses, and meetings on health are spon- 
sored by nurses for teachers and administrators. School nurses take part 
in such projects as the school exhibit at the Orange County Fair, pre 
school institutes for teachers, a County Council of Community Agencies 
and they form the Orange County branch of the Southern California 
School Nurses’ Organization. 
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Hearing Clinic 
The State Crippled Children’s Service sponsors through the Orange 
County Health Department an otological clinic. The audiometrist from 
the staff of the county superintendent of schools is the co-ordinator 
between the school districts and the clinic. Each year ten clinics are 
held, meeting monthly in a doctor’s office, alternating between one in 
Santa Ana and one in Fullerton. Children are referred to the clinic 
after hearing tests have been administered in the schools. The school 
nurse conducts tests in grades one, four, seven (three times during a 
child’s elementary school years) or in grades two, five, and eight. She 
prepares an audiogram for all children who show hearing losses. In 
the schools where nurses are not employed the hearing tests are admin- 
istered by the county audiometrist. The audiometrist makes a second 
audiogram for children with a hearing loss and arranges appointments 
with the clinic for children that need clinical diagnosis. 


Case histories prepared by school nurses are sent to the office of the 
county superintendent of schools. The clinic is attended by the audi- 
ometrist, and by a public health nurse. The nurse confers with parents 
for follow-up care. The audiometrist confers with the doctor and parents 
on the educational needs of the child and facilities for meeting them. 
Recommendations made by the clinic or by the family health adviser 


who examines the child are sent to the school nurse in the school the 
child attends. 


SpeecH Trarmninc: “A Quart oF OranceE Juice” 


Certain persons unacquainted with the facts consider speech education 
a frill, a fad, or training for the talented few who are already success- 
fully verbal. However, most people are aware that speech education 
furthers the development of a pupil’s ability to use the basic language 
skills that are essential to success in a democratic society. A need for 
increased emphasis on speaking and listening was recognized by the 
county superintendent of schools in Orange County in 1947 when the 
speech training program was begun. A speech consultant was added 
to the staff of the superintendent's office in that year and since then 
four more consultants have been added. Twelve school districts now 
contract with the superintendent’s office for regular assistance in speech 
training. One consultant works two days a week with certain school 
districts and spends the other three days co-ordinating the program of 
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services throughout the county. She is available on request to districts 
that have no speech consultant and wish her assistance. 


The philosophy that underlies this program may be illustrated by a 
comparison of the school curriculum with a quart measure full of water, 
The curriculum is full to the brim with subjects that are required to 
be taught. So many minutes are required per day in reading, in arith- 
metic, in writing, in physical education, and in science. There seems 
to be no time to give special help to any child, such as one who has a 
speech handicap. With the addition of a well-co-ordinated speech pro- 
gram, the entire curriculum can be enriched for that child, and instead 
of plain water the measure seems to be filled with vitamins comparable 
to those found in sparkling, refreshing orange juice. In order to bring 
about such a change, however, a few rules must be followed. First, the 
vitamins must be administered by a qualified speech therapist; and sec- 
ondly, the ingredients must be carefully blended so that all are present. 
One alone won’t do the trick. 


On analysis, the formula is found to contain the following ingredients: 


1. Speech clinic help for the one in ten children who is handicapped 
in speech. Here exercises for tongue, lips, jaw, breathing, development 
of listening skills, drill in making difficult sounds and in relaxation are 
stressed, according to the needs of the individual. This does not neces- 
sarily mean individual help, but it does mean working with a small 
group and concentrating on problems of each child. It is imperative 
that the classroom teacher know what the child is doing in the clinic 
so that she can carry the same methods over into the class activities. 
The enthusiastic participation in classroom activities by children who 
have help from a speech clinic is proof of the value of such a program. 

2. Speech correction in the classroom carried on by the classroom 
teacher under guidance from the speech therapist. This procedure is a 
stepping stone between the clinic and the school. The speech therapist 
demonstrates clinical techniques that are applicable to all the children, 
suggesting ways in which the classroom teacher can carry on the neces 
sary repetitive drill between visits from the therapist. Kindergarten and 
primary grade children benefit greatly from this process. To be truly 
effective, it should be integrated with reading, social studies, music, 
art, writing, science, and arithmetic. 

3. Parent counseling is indispensable to an effective speech program. 
Parents must be advised as to their role in speech correction. The causes 
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of speech difficulties must be taken into account if correction is to be 
permanent. 

4. Speech improvement training carried on by the classroom teacher 
raises the general speaking ability of all children as well as offering 
remedial help to the speech handicapped children. An enriched language 
arts program results when children are given a chance to talk through 
use of puppets, dramatic play, simulated radio and television programs, 
choral speaking, creative dramatics, and social activities. 

5. In-service education for teachers will acquaint classroom teachers 
with techniques to help children develop fluency of speech. Conferences, 
workshops, and extension courses in the field of speech are given; recog- 
nition of speech defects, helping the Spanish-speaking child, choral 
speaking, and voice and speech improvement for teachers are a few 
of the popular subjects. 

To acquaint other school personnel with the need for early speech 
training and to demonstrate how these five ingredients enrich the total 
school program, the office of the Orange County superintendent of 
schools has recently completed an educational moving picture entitled 
“Good Speech for Gary.” } 

The demand for qualified speech consultants in the county far exceeds 
the supply. The constant complaint is “We spread ourselves too thin.” 
This lack must be counteracted by help from the entire school personnel, 
from child guidance workers, and from parents. Many schools are realiz- 
ing that speech education is not a one-man job, carried on one day a 
week, but a full-time responsibility, cutting across the entire curriculum 
and involving many other disciplines. 


Hep ror Puysicatty HanpicappepD CHILDREN 


The needs of certain children are greater than those of others and 
deviate so much from those of so-called normal children that to meet 
them it is necessary to maintain special programs of instruction. The 
Orange County superintendent of schools, the governing board and the 
superintendent of the Santa Ana City Elementary School District co- 
operate in providing the programs of special education that are needed 
lor some of these physically handicapped children—the deaf, the hard 
of hearing, and the cerebral palsied. The school district in which the 
child resides contracts for the special services with the Santa Ana Ele- 
mentary School District. 


*“A County Makes a Motion Picture,” page 45, relates the story of the film production. 
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The deaf children are enrolled in one of two special classes—three- 
to six-year olds in one class, six- to twelve-year olds in the other. Hard- 
of-hearing children are enrolled in a special class for part of each day 
and spend part of the day in regular classes under supervision of the 
special class teacher. 


Cerebral palsied children enter school as early as age three. Facilities 
for these children include physical therapy. Occupational therapy is 
provided through the Crippled Children’s Association from funds raised 
by sale of Easter seals. Various other service groups, including the Parents 
of the Physically Handicapped, Inc., provide parties, outings, and indoor 
sports clubs for the cerebral palsied. 


The role of the county superintendent of schools is largely that of 
case finding and co-ordination between the district of residence and the 
school district maintaining the special classes. As need arises for new 
special educational facilities, the county superintendent furnishes con- 
sultant services and assumes leadership in encouraging a school district 
to set up a special class. Yearly reports on the progress of each child 
receiving education through a special class or school for the physically 
handicapped are sent to the office of the county superintendent of schools. 
The reports are then sent to the district of residence of each child so 
that the local governing board, although it may never see the child, 
knows of his problem and is aware of the reasons for budgeting money 
for his education. 


Admission to a special class is made only after physical and psycho- 
logical examinations have been made of the child and the child’s special 
needs have been considered by a screening committee. A consultant 
from the office of the county superintendent of schools is a member of 
this committee. 


Sight-saving 


The Anaheim Elementary School District maintains a special class 
for partially-sighted children who reside in Orange County. Other school 
districts contract for its services for children of their district who are 
eligible for the class. 


Hospital and Home Instruction 


At the present time eight teachers on the staff of the county super 
intendent of schools give instruction to physically handicapped and ill 
children who are unable to attend school. An average of 80 children 
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are given home and hospital instruction each school year. One teacher 
teaches 15 children in the County Hospital, most of whom have tuber- 
culosis. Of those taught in their homes, 14 have rheumatic fever, eight 
poliomyelitis, and the rest illnesses and handicaps of a permanent or 
temporary nature that confine them to their homes. 

In general, the teachers make two one-hour visits to each child every 
week. In most cases, this time is sufficient to help the children keep up 
with the fundamental work of their schools. An effort is made, however, 
to give the children materials and help which will enrich their lives 
as much as possible. Assignments of children for home teaching are 
usually made upon the recommendations of the family health adviser 
and the administrator of the school district in which the child resides. 
Some supervision, however, is given by the physician on the staff of 
the county superintendent of schools. Ordinarily no home teacher is 
assigned to a case unless it is expected that the child will be absent 
from school for a month or more. 

The county superintendent of schools provides the services of home 
and hospital instruction to all school districts except the Santa Ana city 
district. Those districts whose average daily attendance exceeds 900 pay 
the cost of the service and are reimbursed by the state. This procedure 
assures each district of the services of a full-time, specially trained teacher 
who has access to special materials, whereas a small school district would 
not be likely to have enough need for such services to be able to employ 
such a teacher on a full-time basis. 


SpeciAL TRAINING CLASSES FOR THE MENTALLY RETARDED 


The state law requires that large school districts and the county super- 
intendent of schools provide special training classes for mentally retarded 
minors. ‘The administrators and governing boards of the larger school 
districts in Orange County have officially requested that the program 
of education for mentally retarded children in the county be adminis- 
tered by the county superintendent of schools. Accordingly, 125 children 
from 25 school districts are educated in a special school operated by the 
county superintendent. Busses and private cars are used to transport 
the children from their homes to the school. 

Contrary to the practice in many counties, the mentally retarded chil- 
dren in Orange County are educated in a central school unit for which 
the county is currently erecting a new and adequate building. Many 
advantages of this type of administration and grouping have been cited 
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by parents, teachers, and children. The stigma of assignment to the 
school is almost nonexistent. Children become happy, satisfied, and 
confident as they manage the affairs of their own school and their own 
playgrounds. An independently managed cafeteria and a specially de- 
vised swimming and gymnasium program have been made possible. 
Field trips, picnics, and special programs are included for children whose 
abilities and interests are similar. 

The following attainments for each child in the special training school 
have been set up as goals: 

1. Release of tensions which have been induced by situations in which 
the child has found himself unable to cope with normal children—giving 
him the exhilaration of success to relieve the frustration of failure. 

2. Development of a feeling of self-confidence and self-respect, within 
the child’s own ability and limitations. 

3. Building of a feeling of belonging as an essential member of the 
family, school, and community. 

4. Recognition by the child and his family of his limitations, his po- 
tentialities, what he can do successfully, and a practical realization of 
his status in life. 

5. Establishment of habits of behavior and action which will satis- 
factorily control activities in spite of poor ability in abstract reasoning 
and thoughtful judgment. 

6. The formation of personal habits of grooming, health, and good 
social behavior. 

7. Practical experience and conditioning for many daily life ex 
periences so that the child may carry on, independent of supervision, 
such activities as mailing letters, shopping, traveling by bus or streetcar, 
paying bills. 

8. Development, to the level of each child’s ability, the basic skills 
useful in daily living; achievement in reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
other fundamental skills in terms of their use as tools rather than as 
aims in themselves. 

9. Development and training along vocational lines that are within 
reach of the child’s ability. Practical vocational training which is begun 
in the school and culminates in school-supervised training on the job. 

10. Development of leisure avocational activities which will com 
tribute not only to the child’s personal happiness but also to his accept 
ance in a social group. 
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A COUNTY MAKES A MOTION PICTURE 


Mrs. Verna A. BremnuHoxrt, Consultant in Speech Education, 
Office of Orange County Superintendent of Schools 


The average life expectancy of an educational film is between ten and 
twenty years, which is much longer than the effective life span of a textbook 
or a theatrical film. This factor of longevity poses a special problem for the 
film maker. If he wants to play it safe and portray prosaic material in his films, 
he can effectively hold back educational progress for a decade or more. If, 
on the other hand, he wants to incorporate fresh, bold ideas in his pictures, 
he can help make ideas on the educational forefront today the standard prac- 
tice of tomorrow. 

This was the response of Lester F. Beck, head of the Department of 
the Cinema, University of Southern California, to the suggestion that 
his department collaborate with the office of the Orange County super- 
intendent of schools in making a motion picture on speech education. 

Movie-making was unexplored territory for members of the super- 
intendent’s staff, whose background of experience was limited to pro- 
jection of the finished product on a screen, but they were naive enough 
to try. These novitiates soon learned the facts of life behind the motion 
picture camera as they were introduced to the various phases of film- 
making, the “conceptual” stage, production, and the post-production 
period. Each of these was fraught with numerous surprises and pitfalls 
for the uninitiated. 


The Conceptual Phase 


The pre-production phase began with the birth of the idea, develop- 
ment of a script, research, and casting of characters. Each of these pre- 
sented its own challenging problems. After spending the entire summer 
on a script, the movie-makers cast it aside at the first story conference 
and adopted a new approach. Moreover, the second script was only one 
of many. Ten revisions were written before the scenario was approved, 
and changes were made right up to the shooting of the final sequence. 


The casting of characters also presented complications. The script 
called for a leading boy who must have a particular kind of speech 
problem accompanied by withdrawn behavior. He must be photogenic, 
be of the right age to be in second grade, and have no physical basis 
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for his speech defect. Right up until the day of the first shooting sched- 
ule, this child had not been located. The final selection seemed “made 
to order” and he soon learned to answer to the name of Gary. 

To complete the necessary research, the director was assigned to spend 
two weeks visiting schools in Orange County. He sat in on parent con- 
ferences, attended meetings of the PTA, institutes, clinical examina- 
tions; he saw demonstrations of clinic lessons and classroom demonstra- 
tions; he even attended a California Speech Therapy Association con- 
ference at Arrowhead Springs. In fact, he got “the works” while trying 
to absorb the equivalent of a master’s degree in ten easy lessons. He 
responded to the training so well that he could almost qualify for a 
speech correction credential when the staff was ready to go into pro- 
duction. 


Production Period 


From start to finish of production, the movie-makers were harassed by 
inclement weather, problems of pupil transportation, illness, and lack 
of funds. Converting classrooms to movie sets was not easy. The co- 
operation of the entire school personnel in the contributing districts 
was essential. Requests for items of equipment or characters for parts, 
such as a six-foot mirror or a substitute teacher, were never refused. 
They all appeared as if by magic. The districts that put up with eccentric 
demands and cinematic idiosyncrasies were Brea, Huntington Beach, 
Laguna Beach, Orange, Fullerton, and Newport Beach. In addition, 
many teachers sat up half the night waiting for their turn to “be shot’ 
and then had to teach the following day. When the final day of shooting 
arrived, the schools settled back to their normal routines and repaired 
the havoc that had been wrought. 


Post-production Period 


Although the schools had little to do with the post-production phase. 
they were all curious as to what “stayed in” and what ended up on the 
cutting-room floor. The crew had been careful to cover all details in the 
shooting and now the editor faced the terrifying job of reducing sever! 
thousand feet of film to a mere 800. Then an original music score had 
to be written, narration recorded, and a name selected. This seemed t0 
present more problems than any heretofore experienced. No one seemed 
at first to agree on the choice of a name. “Look Who’s Talking,” “Speak 
Up, Kids,” “Three R’s and an S” were a few of the titles suggested. 
Finally, the title “Good Speech for Gary” was chosen. 
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In spite of the many unexpected complications, the picture was finally 
ready for preview. Everything went as planned, including reception, 
radio broadcast, introduction of cast and crew, and display of materials 
used. 

With the completion of the study guide to accompany the film, it is 
ready for presentation to parents and teachers across the nation through 
distribution resources of McGraw-Hill Textfilm Department. Will it 
achieve the objectives that were set up during the conceptual stage? 

1. To develop a basic philosophy of speech 

2. To develop an awareness of and an interest in the need for speech 

training 

3. To show how speech can be integrated with the total environment 

of the child under the guidance of a qualified speech therapist 


Whether or not it can achieve these objectives only time will tell, 
but a very valuable lesson was demonstrated in its production—that 
the entire staff of the county superintendent of schools can work together 
with school districts on a joint project which demands skill, patience, 
enthusiasm, and co-operation in the production of educational materials. 








WORKING WITH THE COMMUNITY? 


An agency is probably no better than its ability to work with other 
agencies and with the resources in the community. The office of the 
Orange County superintendent of schools has demonstrated its willing- 
ness to co-operate with various agencies and to utilize the available 
resources for the benefit of children who reside in the county. It has 
worked with the Native Daughters of the Golden West in a vision 
diagnostic clinic, with the Orange County Dental Society in a dental 
health program, with the Laguna Beach Festival of Arts in stimulating 
creative art expression among school children, with the Orange County 
Fair in planning its educational exhibits, with civil defense organizations 
in various parts of the civil defense program, and with the California 
State Division of Forestry and the U. S. Forest Service in promoting 
understanding of conservation. 


A Vision Diacnostic CLINnIc 


During the fall of 1950, a committee representing the Native Daugh- 
ters of the Golden West, Santa Ana Parlor 235, visited the office of 
the county superintendent of schools to discuss the need for facilities 
that might be used in helping visually-handicapped children. A survey 
by personnel of the superintendent’s office revealed a need for special 
educational provisions for visually handicapped children and for facil- 
ities for diagnosing the children’s difficulties. A check with the school 
nurses revealed that they believed a vision diagnostic clinic such as the 
clinic for hearing defects ? would assist greatly in procuring the services 
needed by children with defective vision. School nurses noted that in 
many cases though children’s eye defects were reported to their parents, 
the follow-up work necessary to secure correction was not being done. 
A vision diagnostic clinic would make available the advice of specialists 
and afford additional opportunity to explain the child’s difficulty to his 
parents. 


1 Contributors to this article were the following members of the staff of the Orange County 
superintendent of schools: Evelyn Ericson, consultant in nursing services, John T. McDon- 
ough, consultant in physical education and recreation, Mrs. Evadna Kraus Perry, consultant 12 
art education, and Willard H. Saucerman, director of instruction. ’ é : 

2 The hearing or otological clinic is sponsored by the State Crippled Children’s Services 
through the Orange County Health Department, whose facilities do not cover vision defects 
unless surgery is indicated. 
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A vision diagnostic clinic was established with the aid of the Native 
Daughters of the Golden West in the spring of 1951. Personnel from 
the office of the county superintendent of schools act as co-ordinators 
between the clinic and the school districts. The clinic receives children 
who are referred to it by school nurses. Eye specialists serving the clinic 
are chosen according to the criteria used in the federal crippled chil- 
dren’s services: “a medical doctor who has passed special work and 
board examinations in his chosen specialty.” Since this is a diagnostic 
clinic only, no treatment is given. However, if the family is unable to 
secure for their child the treatment that he needs, the school nurse 
obtains the help through a community organization. Two of the Native 
Daughters take turns in attending each clinic along with the consultant 
from the county superintendent’s office. The child’s health history is 
compiled by the clinic and sent, along with the specialist’s reecommenda- 
tions for special educational provisions, to the school nurse in the school 
that the child attends. 

In addition to diagnostic services, a complete vision conservation pro- 
gram is sponsored. This program includes parent education, conserva- 
tion of vision by correction of defects, promotion of community facilities 
for education of visually handicapped and blind children, and the pre- 
vention of blindness. 

A monograph on the vision diagnostic clinic has been prepared. It 
includes a discussion of the type of community participation and fund- 
raising necessary to finance the clinic. 


A Denrat Heattu Procram 


The Orange County Dental Society has a reputation as a leading 
group concerned with the dental health of school children in California. 
Its members have volunteered time and funds to further dental health 
education in the schools of Orange County. A county dental health 
committee, including representatives from the Dental Society, school 
administrative groups, the parent-teacher association, the County Health 
Department, interested service groups, and the county superintendent 
of schools meets periodically to formulate policies for conducting the 
dental health program. The dentists conduct surveys in schools, give 
educational talks to parents and teachers, and contribute dental health 
education materials for use in the schools. Recently a dental auxiliary 
has organized a health education committee which contributes educa- 
tional materials to the schools. 
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To meet the need for dental care for indigent children, the Dental 
Society has arranged with the county hospital to operate a dental clinic. 
This clinic will be staffed by dentists who volunteer their services. 

The office of the county superintendent of schools employs a part 
time dental hygienist who demonstrates dental health techniques to 
children and conducts institutes for teachers and parents. The superin- 
tendent’s staff works closely with the over-all committee and the County 
Dental Society to promote dental health education and dental care for 
school children in the county. 


Junror Art Exuisir 


The Laguna Beach Festival of Arts, now in its eighteenth year, has 
become an outstanding community affair for Laguna Beach and Orange 
County. Its many visitors and the articles published in national mag- 
azines have made this an internationally known festival. For the past 
decade, a gallery at the festival has been devoted to the creative art 
work of children. This gallery is one of the most popular features of 
the festival. Last year, of the many people who saw the show, over 
3,000 took time to sign the guest register; those who signed represented 
29 foreign countries and the United States. 

In recent years the junior art show has consisted of exhibits of work 
from schools in Orange County. Last year 77 of the 95 public elemen- 
tary schools and 12 of the 14 public high schools submitted work for 
the exhibits. Work is not done especially for the exhibit, but during 
the year students and teachers choose from the pieces made in their 
regular art work those that might be submitted for the show and put 
them into a “hope chest.” Each year approximately 1,700 pieces are 
submitted; from this group the 350 pieces that can be displayed are 
selected by three artists. 

Great stress is placed on creativity in art work. At the festival a large 
placard was displayed that illustrates the philosophy of the art teaching 
The wording and arrangement of this placard is reproduced on the 
following page. 

Besides providing an excellent contact between school and community, 
participation in this exhibit brings the schools in the county many values 
The exhibits make it possible for teachers and administrators to view 
the results of the art program that is begun in the kindergarten and 
continued through the twelfth grade. Numerous local art exhibits are 
held during the year. Teachers are improving their ability to judge at 
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in 

Orange County Schools 

ART AS A CREATIVE EXPERIENCE 

e develops initiative and independent thinking 

® stimulates imagination 

@ preserves unique quality of work 

@ gives feeling of security in working with art materials 

@ lets each one feel the thrill of creating 

® fosters growth by releasing mental, physical, and emotional energies 

® furnishes many materials for student experimentation 

® establishes a growing love for art and the desire to express ideas and feeling 
in it 

® challenges the best in each individual 





Copying 
Tracing 
Reproducing 
Dictating 


—AS ART 


develop habits of dependence 

stifle imagination 

destroy personal quality of work 
kill originality 

retard mental and emotional growth 
create a dislike and fear of art 

‘ lack real challenge 


A FEW OF THE TALENTED SURVIVE 














ALL OF SOCIETY PROGRESSES 


work in terms of the inherent values of child expression rather than 
in terms of its likeness to adult expression. The show gives recognition 
to acknowledged talent and also to some children who have never had 
any recognition. A tendency to make the stimulation for art expression 
broader has been noted. The art work of children attending small schools 
as well as large ones is represented. 

At first prizes were given for the best art work. Then only ribbons 
were awarded. Last year a third of the pieces hung received ribbons. 
Henceforth, no awards will be made; exhibition is deemed to be sufficient 
recognition of merit. It is hoped that the exhibit can be extended to 
include ceramics, sculpture, and crafts, thus giving more pupils oppor- 
tunity to have their work displayed. 
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This large undertaking operates smoothly because hundreds of people 
co-operate to make it a success. Co-operation of the administrators and 
teachers in selecting and preparing material has becn a great factor in 
the popularity of the exhibit. The county superintendent of schools 
and his staff are instrumental in gathering, processing, and returning 
to the schools all exhibits and in co-ordinating the activities between 
schools and the festival. The festival’s junior art chairman is responsible 
for the arrangement of exhibits, stafing with hostesses, and other details 
of the show. 


Tue County Farr 


The office of the county superintendent of schools assumes a co- 
ordinating role in the educational exhibit at the Orange County Fair. 
School districts who are to participate sign a contract with the county 
superintendent of schools to take from their funds a pro-rated amount 
for the exhibits. The county board of supervisors also contributes be- 
tween $200 and $300 for this purpose. The representative of the county 
superintendent of schools who acts as the co-ordinator receives the money 
and assists the schools in preparing and setting up exhibits. 


Since the fair takes place during the summer months when schools 
are closed, planning for the exhibits begins early in the year. About 
January the co-ordinator calls a meeting of the administrators of ele 
mentary and secondary school districts. At this meeting a general theme 
is chosen for displays that are to be made at the fair. Elementary schools 
are chosen to take part, but no elementary school is asked to participate 
more often than once in four years. Alternate schools are chosen to take 
part in case one of the schools is unable to prepare an exhibit. Secondary 
schools participate on a voluntary basis. 


Representatives from the participating school districts meet at the 
fairgrounds to discuss the general arrangement of booths. The co-ordi 
nator is present to answer questions regarding materials, lighting, paints, 
signs, lettering, moving of supplies and equipment, insurance, and mark 
ing of articles. Assistance in arranging the display and securing the 
materials needed is obtained from various business concerns and groups 
in the communities. 


When the fair is over the co-ordinator reports bills and purchase orders 
to the business office of the county superintendent of schools and super 
vises dismantling of exhibits and return of materials. 
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Civit DEFENSE 


Orange County is designated Area X in the California Civil Defense 
plans. The training co-ordinator for Area X is a member of the staff of 
the county superintendent of schools and provides leadership in training 
people for specific civil defense jobs. Some of the activities undertaken 
by the civil defense department in co-operation with the county super- 
intendent of schools have been setting up block warden training courses 
in the three junior colleges, setting up classes in aspects of radiation and 
atomic energy, making available to teachers and the county superin- 
tendent’s staff first aid courses, and publishing a first aid guide for 
teachers. A guide for drill in the event of an emergency is furnished 
each administrator by the county defense committee. 


CoNSERVATION 


Understanding conservation of human and natural resources is an 
important objective in education. Within this broad area a specific 
objective is the teaching of forest conservation and the prevention of 
forest fires. During the past year the schools in Orange County have 
had the close co-operation of the local offices of the California State 
Division of Forestry and the U. S. Forest Service in helping children 
understand problems of forest and water conservation. These agencies 
are concerned with educational programs which will make their work 
more effective and are eager to contribute staff time and materials that 
will be of help to the schools. 


The staff of the county superintendent of schools co-ordinated the 
work of the forest services and the administrators of school districts in 
arranging for visits to schools by forest rangers. During the year many 
groups of children studying conservation heard talks by rangers, viewed 
a film on forest conservation, and took part in tree-planting ceremonies. 
The rangers kept a statistical record of their visits, showing that the film 
was shown and discussed 32 times, that over 3,300 children in the upper 
grades saw the film, and that 12 trees were planted, during ceremonies 
in which over 2,400 children from the primary and intermediate grades 
participated. From over a thousand pieces of work done by school chil- 


dren, the rangers selected over 250 pictures and posters for the county 
fair exhibit on conservation. 


The rangers’ visits and talks furthered beyond all expectation the 
objective of the conservation program—to make the problem of conser- 
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vation real in the lives of children. They were far more effective than 
the contests which had formerly been sponsored in the field of conser- 
vation. On the part of the men from the forest services who visited the 
schools there was an enthusiastic response to the evidences of real edu- 
cational experience that they saw. All became boosters for the schools 
educational program. 

Close co-operation between the forest services and the schools will 
continue throughout the coming school year. Two teachers’ institutes 
will be held early in the year when the rangers will discuss materials 
and methods for teaching water and forest conservation. Exhibits of 
work produced in the schools and collections of reading materials on 
conservation will be displayed. In addition, a committee composed of 
teachers, representatives of the Division of Forestry and the Forest Sery- 
ice, and members of the staff of the county superintendent of schools 
will continue to plan future programs to help children relate conserva- 
tion to community and personal life. 








tes 





WHAT IS HAPPENING AT THE GROWING EDGE? ! 


A tree grows only at the outer edges and surfaces. The inner body 
is necessary as the supporting frame but affords only maintenance while 
development is taking place on the exterior surfaces. Without this 
“growing edge,” which constantly faces the wrath of the elements, 
there would be no tree. 

So, in the outer reaches of the educational program, there must be 
a growing edge if more than a static condition is to be realized. In 
Orange County the expanding edge where growth is taking place en- 
compasses, among other activities, work with school trustees, work with 
parents, working together to develop a health program and to foster 
the study of conservation, working toward understanding of excep- 
tional children, and working to bring about improved interracial and 
intercultural understanding. 


Learninc WitH THE ScHoor TRUSTEES 


The Orange County School Trustees Association has in recent years 
become one of the most active county associations of its type in the 
state. This has come about largely through the leadership provided by 
the ofice of the county superintendent of schools and the co-operation 
of the governing boards of the school districts of the county with various 
civic, teacher, and school administrators’ organizations. 

It has now become traditional for the Trustees Association to meet 
regularly four times a year. These meetings are partially devoted to such 
problems as the structure and design of a new school plant. They are 
frequently attended by over 90 per cent of the members. Standing com- 
mittees are appointed annually and, with the officers and board of direc- 
tors, the committees stimulate informative discussion and study in various 
areas of school trusteeship. 

Of particular importance in the last few years have been workshops 
for school board members to study ways of handling their problems and 


Contributors to this article were the following members of the staff of the Orange County 
superintendent of schools: Mrs. Verna A. Breinholt, consultant in speech education, Evelyn 
“ncson, consultant in nursing education, Chester E. Gilpin, assistant superintendent, Barbara 
Hartsig, consultant in elementary education, John D. Hayes, assistant superintendent, R. G. 
Heckelman, psychologist, Edith A. Holsinger, consultant in elementary education, Mrs. Yula 
“oore, consultant in elementary education, and Willard Saucerman, director of instruction. 
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for new board members to familiarize themselves with their duties and 
responsibilities. Afternoon and evening sessions in a workshop conducted 
last year by the Trustees Association were devoted to the following 
topics: 

1. Moral and spiritual values of education in the public schools of 
California 
Industrial growth and population trends of Orange County 
Legal aspects of school trusteeship 
Planning the modern school plant 
Problems in financing California’s public schools 
. The objectives of adult education 


NAN AWD 


. Rural and urban problems of education and their interrelationship. 


These workshops have contributed to the participants (1) counsel 
with respect to all phases of school trusteeship which are based on state 
law; (2) improved understanding of the school board’s function and the 
limitations on individual members of the board; and (3) a background 
on a wide variety of professional matters to guide in making decisions. 


Members of the Trustees Association are eager to attend the work- 
shops and to have the opportunity to discuss problems of common interest 
and concern. They believe that workshops offer them a most profitable 
means of growth. 


Individual boards of trustees also carry on studies and projects within 
their school districts, often with the assistance of personnel from the 
office of the county superintendent of schools. For instance, three men- 
bers of the staff of the county office were invited by the superintendent 
of the Westminster Elementary School District to meet with his board 
of trustees to discuss curriculum development projects. At this meeting 
an over-all picture of the educational program in Orange County was 
presented and several monographs which were developed by teachers 
on released time were discussed. This experience proved valuable both 
to the personnel of the county office and to the school trustees. The 
board members felt that the service of the county office was valuable 
and they were pleased that the teachers of the district had opportunity 
to participate in the in-service training programs. Each group came to 
understand the work of the other. This understanding resulted in pro 
vision of improved educational opportunities for the children enrolled 
in the schools in the district. 
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Reporting to the School Board 


Keeping members of the governing boards of school districts informed 
about the educational program of the schools is a challenge. The super- 
intendent of Laguna Beach Unified School District felt that members 
of his board would be better qualified to answer questions and to make 
decisions regarding the schools if they received annual reports regarding 
the school program. The help of administrators and teachers was solicited 
and a plan emerged to develop the reports. Committees of teachers repre- 
senting four levels — primary, intermediate, junior high school, and 
senior high school—began preparing the reports. These reports were 
presented by panels of teachers at open board meetings that were held 
periodically throughout the year. Following each presentation there was 
a period for questions and discussion. Representatives of the press ap- 
peared at each meeting and reported the events to the community. 


Each year the group selects the topics that it is best prepared to develop 
and present to the governing board. The first report presented the cur- 
ticulum plans at each level. The second report dealt with the growth 
and development characteristics of children and how their needs affect 
the educational program. During the past year, a survey of guidance 
services at all levels and an intensive study leading toward extension 
of individual and group guidance service were made. These constituted 
the third report to the board. 


A printed bulletin is being prepared for presentation to the board 
of trustees and patrons of the schools. This will include charts, photo- 
graphs, and statistics concerning the Laguna Beach Unified School Dis- 
trict that should promote knowledge and better understanding of the 
educational program. 


GrowI1nc WITH ParENTS 


Fourth District Congress of Parents and Teachers 


A fine working relationship exists between the county superintendent 
of schools staff and the Fourth District of California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers which affords continuing possibilities for improving both 
‘ommunity relations and the educational program of the schools. Con- 
cems of mutual interest are discussed and co-operative effort is made 
‘0 solve the problems, to deal with the issues, and to promote projects 
that will assure improved welfare for children and parents. 
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The Fourth District offers two scholarships each spring to prospective 
teachers who reside in Orange County. Young people are encouraged 
to enter the teaching profession at the education levels where there js 
greatest need for their services. This plan was evolved with the assistance 
of the staff of the superintendent of schools for Orange County. A mem- 
ber of the staff is on the scholarship committee; each year he chooses 
likely candidates and helps the committee to select the winners. This 
project has made a contribution toward meeting the need for more 
trained elementary school teachers. A number who, as students, were 
assisted by this program are now teaching in the elementary schools in 
Orange County and nearby counties. 

A second activity is the production of the radio series, “Fourth District 
in Action.” For the past two years this show has been a weekly feature 
on a local radio station. The programs are planned and developed through 
the efforts of the Fourth District, the staff of the county superintendent 
of schools, and community agencies. Ideas for program topics, content, 
and presentation are developed by these and other groups. Programs 
presented have dealt with broad topics such as “Selecting Textbooks 
for Our Schools,” “Behavior Problems of Elementary School Children,” 
and “The Value of Kindergarten for Your Child.” 


Parents Study Report Cards 


“The parents here at Villa Park aren’t satisfied with the report card 
we're using,” stated the principal to the consultant from the office of 
the county superintendent of schools who was serving the district. The 
school district had adopted and printed a card which had been used 
for several years. This card showed the child’s growth based on ability. 
But recently a group of parents felt that A, B, C, D, and F marks would 
be more meaningful. After careful study of the situation, the principal 
and the consultant planned a series of bi-weekly parent meetings. Fit 
teen parents, representing a cross-section of the school population, wer 
invited to meet with the faculty and county consultant to develop 2 
new report card. 


Each meeting began with a social period over tea and cookies. At 
tendance at the meetings was excellent and interest was increasing) 
generated as individuals became part of a group working and thinking 
together. Parents did most of the talking, and as their thinking wa 


challenged by the educators they began to read current literature, & 
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amine samples of progress report forms that were made available by 
other schools, and interview persons regarding the problem. 

The majority of those at the first meeting favored a formal type of 
card, listing subjects and character traits which could be marked A, B, 
C, D, and F. Some sincerely believed that they could judge the child’s 
progress in school through this type of measurement. Statements such 
as, ‘Competition is good for children,” or “If a child doesn’t measure 
up to standard, give him a failing mark,” or “We were marked that way 
when we went to school and it didn’t damage our generation” were 
expressed with conviction. 

At the second meeting, the members of the group were asked to mark 
their husbands on a report card prepared by the staff of the county super- 
intendent of schools. This measurement of family functions and social 
and personal traits included such items as “care of children,” “dish- 
washing,” “church and Sunday School attendance,” “use of language,” 
and “self-control.” ‘Three choices were given for marking: by per cents, 
0-100, by marks from A to F, or by measurements such as “Satisfactory,” 
‘Showing improvement,” and “Capable of better work.” ‘This experience 
was a turning point in the thinking of many in the group, for they began 
to realize the high degree of unreliability in marks of any kind. 

During the meetings that followed, subcommittees evaluated suitable 
cards at the primary, intermediate, and upper grade levels and finally 
feommended adoption of a progress report. When the group met for 
discussions and summaries, they became interested in parent conferences, 
individual differences in children, and home and school teamwork. The 
excellent leadership of the school staff contributed to the changes brought 
about in the thinking and attitudes of this group of parents. These 
changes can be shown best by quoting statements made at the fifth 
meeting when the group gathered for the final summary. 

Mps. X: I am convinced that we don’t need report cards at the primary level 

at all, and if we have individual parent-teacher conferences, it doesn’t make 

much difference what kind of a card we have at any level. The thing that 


convinced me was that report card where I marked my husband. That taught 
me something. 


Mrs. Y: That taught me something, too. I took mine home and showed it 
to my husband. I thought it was a pretty good card, but he was terribly hurt 
because he didn’t get A’s in everything. He said, “So that’s what you think 
of me?” I tried to explain that it wasn’t so bad, but he wouldn’t listen. 


Mrs. Z: I didn’t have the nerve to show my husband how I marked him. I 
found that teachers must have a hard time marking children. You know, my 
husband doesn’t read to the children and yet I consider him a good father. . . . 
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I marked him pretty low because I had just been sick and when I got up my 

house and everything were in a terrible mess. 

Another mother reminded the group that at first they had been con. 
cerned about the marks because children would receive marks in high 
school and they should be prepared to meet competition. She said, “Now 
I think we should do what is best for our children while they are in 
elementary school and when they get in high school we can go there 
and work with the teachers as we have done here.” 

The group was united in recommending for trial for one year the 
following plan of reporting to parents: that at the beginning of the 
year, a general orientation meeting for all parents be conducted; that 
a panel composed of a teacher, principal, school trustee, parent, and the 
consultant from the office of the county superintendent of schools present 
the plan; that a get-acquainted group conference of parents be held at 
each grade level; that a mimeographed bulletin from the principal 
explaining the plan be distributed to all parents. They also recommended 
that a school-wide parent-teacher conference program be scheduled to 
replace report cards at the end of the first and third quarters, that the 
Orange County growth report be used at the end of the second and fourth 
quarters, and that parent study groups be scheduled throughout the year 
as interest and need dictated. 

At the close of the final meeting, this parent group was invited to 
continue meeting periodically with the school administrator as a Parent 


Council for Villa Park School. 


Workinc Towarp A Betrer CurricuLuM 


Working toward solutions to curriculum problems at the local school 
level in Orange County is shaping more and more into co-operative 
projects. An excellent example of such activity is a health education study 
recently launched in the Brea Elementary School District where a loca! 
committee of teachers volunteered to answer the question, “What should 
an adequate health education program provide?” In planning this study 
as an in-service program for the local school staff, the committee asked 
help of the consultants in the office of the county superintendent # 
schools, of high-school personnel, and of parents and other member 
of the community. 

The series of study sessions scheduled through the fall months was 
worked out under the leadership of teachers for section workshops 
while a staff member from the State Department of Education w% 
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consultant for the series. Parents, high school teachers, community 
representatives, school administrators, and teachers took active parts in 
the discussions and demonstrations. As the project progressed, com- 
munity interest was stimulated. Personnel from the office of the county 
superintendent of schools evaluated the project with a view to assisting 
other local groups in carrying out curriculum development projects. 


Conservation 


A committee of teachers and members of the California Division of 
Forestry are working together to develop a handbook for fifth- and sixth- 
grade children which can be used as a guide for improving home prac- 
tices in fre prevention. The good citizenship aspect is stressed—“good 
citizens do this,” “good citizens help others to do this.” A teachers’ guide 
is also being prepared. This development of the curriculum stems from 
a belief that effective teaching involves interaction between children and 
the community. Activities of the children are part and parcel of the 
teal life of the community and of the environment in which the com- 
munity exists. 


Elementary school principals and teachers value and appreciate the 
assistance given by forest rangers in planning and carrying through 
learning activities in the field of conservation. 


Tue TEACHER AND THE SPECIAL TRAINING CLass 


The psychologist who examines children prior to placing them in 
special training classes for the mentally retarded in Orange County 
has adopted a procedure which brings mutual benefit to the regular 
classes and to the special classes. It is believed that the regular classroom 
teacher should assume a prominent part in selecting children who may 
profit from being enrolled in special classes. The usual procedure has 
been merely for the regular classroom teacher to refer the child who 
may benefit from placement in such classes to the school administrator. 
Her responsibility was thus discharged. She merely discovered the need, 
fumished supporting information, and asked for the necessary examina- 
tions. The case was then out of her hands unless it became necessary 
to return to her for additional information relating to the child’s ability 
and behavior or to secure additional data which she might have about 
the home and parents of the child. 


The new technique makes the teacher a partner in the whole pro- 
cedure of placing a child in the special class and aiding in securing the 
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instruction he needs. As soon as the psychological screening is completed 
and conferences held with the teacher and with the child’s parents, the 
child is assigned to a special class and the teacher is invited to visit the 
class. The visit may be arranged for the day the child first enters the 
class or for a day some weeks later. 

The advantages that result from this procedure are manifold. Some 

of them are presented in the following list: 

1. The teacher is helped to maintain an abiding interest in the child 
who has been assigned to the special class. 

2. The teacher is afforded an opportunity to talk with the special 
class teacher regarding the child and his needs. 

3. The teacher is able to observe the difference in attitude and spirit 
of a child when he is accepted by classmates without fear of un- 
favorable comparison. 

4. The teacher has a change to observe techniques in the special 
class which she may use in the regular classroom with slow-learning 
children. 

5. The teacher is equipped to interpret to the school administrator 
and other teachers the special education program. 


Binpinc Our Culture 


Experiments in furthering intercultural understanding among the 
many racial groups, particularly the Mexican-Americans and the s0- 
called Anglo-Americans, in Orange County are being made in several 
school districts. Particular attention is given to the problems of the 
Spanish-speaking child, since about 15 per cent of the children enrolled 
in Orange County elementary schools are Mexican-American. 


Savanna Elementary School 


Savanna Elementary School, located in Stanton, Orange County, is 
an outstanding example of what can happen when people with vision 
think and work together. This community school plant, recently erected 
on a new 12-acre site, houses children who formerly attended a Mexican: 
American school and other children who attended an Anglo-American 
school. The challenge to children, teachers, parents, and others in the 
community that was presented when these two groups were placed 
together has been met with courage and vigor. 

The new school plant is both beautiful and functional. It has seven 
separate units: four units of four classrooms each, one kindergarten, 4 
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large combination auditorium and cafeteria, and an administration unit. 
Through careful planning, a part of the stage in the “cafetorium” pro- 
vides a work area for homemaking classes. There is a shop for upper- 
orade boys. The playground is equipped with modern facilities to meet 
the needs not only of the elementary school children but of all youth 
and adults in the community. To place the school plant and all its facili- 
ties at the disposal of the entire community is the plan of the school 
administrators. 

On the opening day of school it was a thrilling experience to see 
children of various racial backgrounds brought together for work and 
play. The children enjoyed each other as though they had never been 
segregated. To foster this spirit in the new environment is the aim of 
all who are concerned in planning for the new school program. Other 
outcomes that are expected are the following: 

|. An increasingly complete integration of all cultural groups 

2. Increased utilization of the school plant for community gatherings 

of all kinds 

3. An enriched curriculum in which the use of audio-visual aids, arts, 

crafts, music, and agriculture will receive increasing attention 

4. Classes for adults in subjects such as English, Spanish, crafts, and 

music 


wi 


. Study groups for parents to discuss common problems relating to 
child growth and development 

6. A complete year-round recreation center operating through the 

co-operation of nearby cities, recreation departments, service clubs, 

churches, and the school 


Spanish-speaking Children 


America has been labeled the “melting pot” of the world, where many 
of her citizens converse in tongues other than English and Jarge numbers 
of children enter school with little understanding of the language that 
is used in the school. Research studies reveal that the education of 
Spanish-speaking and bilingual children is complicated by many factors. 
Such children are frequently handicapped in their use of social skills 
and in their understanding of most of the academic subjects. Not only 
must these children be aided to gain enough facility in the use of English 
to be on an equality with English-speaking children, but they must be 
made to feel that their racial background is an advantage, not a handicap. 
Each racial group has a contribution to make through folklore, music, 
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dancing, art, and literature. Native pride can be encouraged by studying 
Latin-America, by learning Spanish words, poems, or songs, by relying 
on Mexican-American adults in the community as resource persons, 

In helping the Spanish-speaking children, teachers have found that 
vocabulary experiences that are successful with English-speaking chil- 
dren are also successful with the Spanish-speaking. Encouraging Span. 
ish-speaking children to use English rather than making rules agains 
speaking Spanish in school is the best procedure. If schools are segre- 
gated and restricted to children with Spanish-speaking backgrounds they 
will not readily learn English. It is natural for such children to speak 
English while they are under the watchful eye of the teacher and Spanish 
when they are alone with their playmates. In schools where English is 
the language of the playground, however, Spanish-speaking children 
soon learn English. 

During the past year problems of Spanish-speaking children were 
considered by participants in a number of institutes in Orange County. 
A panel was selected at one meeting to analyze the problems and to 
make suggestions as to their solution. The panel was composed of prin- 
cipals in schools having a high per cent of Spanish-speaking children, 
classroom teachers who teach Spanish-speaking children, and a speech 
consultant from the office of the county superintendent of schools. Some 
of the topics discussed were (1) unique characteristics of Spanish-speak- 
ing children, (2) environmental ties, (3) factors in the school environ- 
ment, and (4) assimilation into the English-speaking environment. 
Following the discussion, questions from the audience were solicited 
and the meeting was summarized by a consultant in elementary educa 
tion from the office of the county superintendent of schools. The partic 
pants felt that the meeting had been so valuable that further meetings 
were requested in which the topic could be pursued at greater length. 

As a result of the institutes, one principal planned and conducted 2 
“Spanish Night,” during the celebration of Cinco de Mayo, in which 
the community was invited to join the school in watching demonstrations 
of Mexican music and dancing and readings of Spanish literature. Tacos 
and enchiladas were sold. This was an incentive for the parents of the 
Spanish-speaking children to come to school. Formerly they had been 
hesitant to attend meetings of the parent-teacher association because 0! 
their language differences. This school-community function helped 
erase their hesitancy. 
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